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• Presented are an ovexviAe. booklet^ a psoje'ct ' 
selection guide j and six Project* Info.rsation Paejcages fPZPs)-for six 
eresplarp projects serving onderachleving students in grades k 
tbroagb 9, ^he averviev booklet oatlines tbe PtP iitojects and ^ > 
in^ndelB a chart of sa^or ptoject £eatnres« A project selectioA gaide ^ 
reviews the PIP hietprj, PIP contidnts, consid'erations in selecting 
and Hsinj^^Jie project dfescript ion booklets^ and varices PIP \ 
qotponents (such as iirstrnctional ptocMores, 1 ; - - f * 

Banagesent/cOBBonication, costs^ organize tion# pers^ninel^ and 
■ft^rials/egQipsent) «^ six booklets -in^ivideally ccyer^tbe. foUoslng 
projects: Project CatcArap, a riading and sath prcooct for* childrtn ^ 
in kindergccten throiigh sixth gtade shich ^kes place in an 
anstrnctored environsent; Project Con^gtest, a reading (coject for 
second tbroe)}h sixth graders. and first grade repeaters ^ which involves 
indi vidnalizedrinsitr action ; Bigh Intensitf Tatoring# a cross*age 
titorin^ project involving sixth, seventh, and eighth greders in 
vhich 'profaned and drill saterials are ased; Intensivi Beading 
^strectional Tfass, a reading project fox third, and soee fonrth 
grades4^ehich featoxei individnalized instxactlon based on diagnosis; 
Progxased TQtoxial Beading, an indtiiridQaliseil''totcxing progxae fotl' 
fixst gxadexs having d^fficalty leaxning to x%ad; and Project 8*3,^ a 
■otivational "progxas^in xeading, sathesatics^ and social^ stnALes fox 
juniox high school stadents which invclvei gasing, sisolation, 
•iAdividealised instr notion, leaxning contxactf, and field txipi. 

* Bepxodwctiions sapplied bj BDBS axe the best that can be eade . ^ 
^ >. Iron the original dacnsent.' i ' ^ 
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Project Mbmicition Poctaiges 



a neiir approach to dissemindting. 
successful educational projects" 



Project In/oiTTiation Packages* (PIPs) for 
six exarnplary projects serving under- 
achievfrtg students are noW available to 
qualifying school districts. Each package 
of manuals and materials explains how. 
to establish a successful project in your 
district. 

The PIPs repre^t a U. S. Office of 
Education respo jfc e- to - the need for a 
systematic approach to disseminating 
exemplary projects. The six projects 
were selected for p^kaging in a nation- 
wide search. -They were chosen on the 
basis of their exceptional effectiveness 
in meeting the needs of children, and 
t*8v^ all been apFwoved for national 
dissemination by the Office of Educa- 
tion Dissemination Review Paibel/ 

PIP Concept 

Project informatioR. packages are guides 
^to Installing complete successful pro- 
jects. They represent a new concept in 
packaging, real-world, educational -pro- 
jects beiiaiise ' they describe the' pro- 
cedures for developing the necessary 
administrative support and management 
framework as well as the instructional 
methods and, techniques. They peVtnit 
adopting districts to capitalize on the 
experience of the origirrating districts, 
replaclng^years of development effort 
with a few months of start -up aaivities. 

The PIPs are not grato*bag$ of educa- 
' tional gimmicks. All a| the projects use 
npthods i^hose value has been dempn- 
O _9d in many situations. What makej 
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the packaged projects unusually effec- 
tive IS thfc application of these proven 
teaching- approaches within successful 
management systems. The goal of the 
PIPs is to insure project results by con- 
veying to adopting districts both the in- 
structional and the management activi- 
ties th^t have (consistently led 'to suc- 
cess, ^ 



PIP Contents - » 

, £ach PIP contains manuals and other 
materials fully explaining the roles 
and responsibilities of all major pro- 
ject participaRts. The contents include 
not only teachers' guides, but also 
management manuals, calendars, re- 
source lists, evaluation guides, training 
' , handbooks, and community relations 
^^jpatenals. pie descriptions are detailed 
enough to enable adopting schools to 
. ^arry ^ut all aspects of' planning, 
^starting, and operating the projects. 

PIP Experience 

PIP -projects have been thoroughly 
tested m a variety of schools across tfte, 
country^ The* tryouts confirmed tH*t 

^schoql districts with suitable resources 
can adopt -^p^ojectr successfully by 
following PIP guidelines. Not only did 
the projects operate effectively, they 
also jnspjred feelings of pride arKl 
"ownership" reflected in the enthusiasm 
of* adi)ptjng district personnel. R(bvI\ 
s^s suggested by' ^e tryout schools 

. have resulted in clearer and more usable 
PIPmateriall. 



the'sixpockaged projects 

While the six PIP projects differ widely, all require highly qualified and motivated proj- 
ect directors and employ other special project staff members. All provide for in*servia 
training and make 'use of special Instructional materials. All but R-3 were developed 
with ESEA Title I funds. 

The fallowing sketches give concise project overviews. The chart oiv^e ^facing page 
allows quick comparison of major project features. 



Proi«ctCatctvUp.;. 

is 8 reading and math project for chil- 
dren in kindergarten through sixth grade. 
A wide variety of commercial materials 
i$ used in daily sesltens lasting from -20 
minutes to an h6ur. Instruction takes 
place in an attractive, unstructured 
envilt)nrT)ent with a very low student- 
teacher ratio. Teachers diagnose s»jdent 
needs and prescribe activities to meet 
them. ' >^ 

P/ofect Conquest . . 

Is a reading project for second through 
sixth graders and fif^t-grade repeaters. 
The low student-teacher ratio allows 
individualized Instruction based dn 
careful dla^osis. Students work in mdi- 
vidual carrels with a variety of commer- 
cial materials and equipment in dally 
60- to 60-mirmte sessions. 

High IntensiC Tutoring (HIT) ... 

^is a cross-age, tutoring project involving 
^ sixth, seventh. Bnd eighth graders. Older 
stud^nt$ tutor younger ones dally m 
reading and math using programmed 
* and drill' material. Tutoring 1s fast- 
paced- and Intense. Teachers' and aides 
monitor tutoring, distribute * rew^prds. 
^ keep detailed records in order to 
"itro! the student error rate. 



Intensive Reading ^ 
Instructional Teams (IRIT) ... 
is a reiding project for third and some 
fourth graders'. It features individualized 
instruction based on careful diagnosis 
made possible by low student-teacher 
ratios and ? wide variety of commercial 
and teacher-made materials. IRIT em- 
ploys a team teaching approach and in- 
tense instruction. Students particif 
three hours a day for 10 weeks. 

Programed Tutorial Reading (PTR)./ 
is an individualized tutoring prografp for 
first graders having <iifficulty learning to 
read. Each child has a daily 15-minute 
sessien with a tutor Who follows a 
highly structured instructional s^uence 
geared to the basal reading series uied 
^ in the classroom. 

Project R-3,. . . 

IS a motlvatlbnal program In reading, 
math, and social studies for junior high 
school students. It Involves, all seventh 
graders and serves them as they proceed 
through the eighth and ninth grades 
.Gaming, simulation, individualized In 
structlon, learning contracts, and two 
or three-day field trips * motivate stli 
, '^^nts to higher academic acJweVement 
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To adopt a PIP project, a district must first setectaJ^ appropriate proiect^d apply for 
the corretpohding MP. The following sections describe materials qyfailable, for selecting 
a pfx>ject and those indudedin the PIPs thennselves. 

PIP Materials 

Project Direeior's Materials 
• The Project Director's Materials contain 
the information the director needs to 
start and operate the project. A ^'Pro- 
ject Management Directory" describes, 
'in sequence, all management tasks.' A 
"Materials/Equipment Package" lists the 
materials and equipment neededJor the 
project, where they can be purchased; 
estimatec^costs'anfl quantities, and Mm 
times needed for ordering. > "Project 
^^nagement Calendar" lists all major 
management tasks ^f^6 the times they 
should occur. The ^Training Manual" 
describes the training needed for project 
staff and* provides formats- and agenda.. 
A copy of theJTeacher^s ManunJ" is 
also Wluded .for the project director. 



lalacttoh 

Antiytis wnd^ec^on Kit (ASK) 
•^Thf ASK provides a detailc|d compel; 
son of the packaged ^ojecte. 'in acMi- 
tfon*too(his overview Booklet, the ASK 
indudet a~ project description booklet 
for each of the six PIP projects, and a 
Prt^t Sefecttoh, Guide describing ifp- 
PQftirtt co^sklerations in ',ohoosing a 
project. 

Prqi^t Orientation A9ateriais • ^ f 
Once a tentative selection is made, a 
filmttriiDycassette tape presentation of 
the project carf be ordered along wit^ 
'handouts for pa^nu, teacher^, and 
administrators, a project poster, and' d» 
guide for using ^ materials. These 

''materials have a* three-foW purpose. 
First, they are used to generate interest 
aoiong the>school board, school person- 
inel,' parent, advisory committees, and^ 

, others involved in the final decision. 
TheJecond Use is f6r orientation during 
initial staff training." finally, the nrw* 
terials are kiitable for prjttenting tbe 

, projeet to parent and >cc/rfunuhity 

. groups OTKe . the ^ project is beguQ. . 
« 

^IP Application Materials 
A bookl^ on Application procedures 

^ and a budgeting workbook will be sent 
to districts applying^ for PIP|. The 
workbook allows the district tO/prepare 
a detailed estimate^ of the starting and 
operating costs for the selected project. 
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Teachers' Materials 

The Teachers' Materials include a 
'Teacher^s Manual" to be used in initial 
training and as a reference during opera- 
tion. Some PIP& also incKide special 
materials developcfd in the originating 
dihrict. For the ^projects in which 
teachers ar« involved in ordering com-, 
mercial materials, ordering information 
is included. The PI Ps do nof^ffclude 
the corhmercial learning materials 
needed in the projects. 

Materials for O^er Staff 
J*or those projects \t\ which auxiliary 
personnel are extensively involved, nf>a- 
terials containing the infbrmatiorl they 
need to perform their v roles in the 
proj^ are incKided. 




^AdofMkit District Commhmtfit § 
SuooMSful adoption requires that ^ 
district be deeply committed to the PfP 
prolect. PIPs are intended for districts 
that are willtng to try * fresh approach, 
sometKing different from their current 
programs. According to fryout districts^ 
the value of a PIP lies in the detailed 
guidelines it eontains for installing a 
successful project in itf entirety, but in- 
stalling a new project in}act means that 
districts 4nust either be able to obtain 
n§w funds or be willing to nallocate 
0xMng funds. Even with new funds, a 
supportive ac^inistratlon is vital, but an 
especially high level of commitment is 

' f iseded' when implementation ihvolves 
^ re-locating existing funds, displacing 
current staff, or otherwisj^interrupting * 
qngoing progrems. 

When applying for a PIP, a distrfet will 
be fsked to give assuraiKes that it has 
the •need and capability' to install the 
project as » whole and that it approves" 
of the project's approaches aod require-^ 
merits. Asaurances will also be requested 
Itm a project dirfctor, knbwn ^pd re- 
mctad inlhitflittrict, will be appointed 
' Vi time to etm projecteplanning in the 
. ^iprini end that he or she. will be given 
the explicit authority, to follow the* 
guidelines in the PIP. 



Obtaining a PIP 

The procedure for a district to obtain a 
PIP begins about a year before imple- 
mentation and involves eight steps: 

1 ) The district uses the PIP Analysis and 
Selection Kit to make a tentative selec* 
tion of the project mpst appropriate to 
district needs and capabilities. 

2) The district orders the '^^^Troject 
Orientation and Proposal Preparation 
Materials" for fu chosen PI? project. 

3) The district identifies the pot^tial 
project director. 

' A) The project orlentatior} materials are 
used in this distriet to demonstrate the 
desirability of the project and secure 

^ support from decisionmaker!. 

5) The district obtains or . alloc^^ 
funds for start-up and operation of the 

project. 

6) The district completes an application 
for the appropriate PIP, indicating It 
has^he desire and capability to follow 
PIP.guidelines. 

7) a^pon appcoyal of the application, 
the district . and the disseminating 
agency complete a PIP implementation 
agreement. 

-T 

8) USOE sends the PIP to the district 
in early spring for^all implementation. ° 
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Elemenejry Reading/Math 
• i. 

Elementary f^eading 



g^IT) 



High Intensity Tutoring 



Intensive Reading Instructional 
- Te«|8 (IRIT) . 



6th, :^th, and 8th Grade 
Readin^Heth 



3rd Grade Reading ,« 



^ProgrsMd Tutorial deeding (PTR) 



1st grade Reading 



Project R-3 



Jr. High JctKwl Reafling, 
Hsth, Social Studies 
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Ill ^nc9tit i^BrU the United States Office of Education haa taken 
*i actlvs irole in cnsMiiinating information about effective educational 
projeeta. Pjj^, llevelopiient atarted in the spring of 1973, when USOE 
*f|)Qn«OMd tH? jBftlection and packaging of succeaaful projecta for under- 
MKjhimy^ifiq itudv^ts in low- income areaa. The development effort, con- 
tracted to RHC Hjftm^Tdh Corporation, began with a rigorou? exknihation 
of <tota frcxi prajwta ntefnated by federal, atate, and local education 
aqenciea. The goal waa tdr identify up to -eight projecta, generally auit.- 
ttlm for disaeAination, which had. raised reading and/or math acorea jof 
^^roject otudenta sdbatantially above the.ieve^l that would be expected 
without the«proJect. ^fter ^ix montha of aeatching, RMC had reviewed 
. marly Z9OOO projecta and had found only aix that met all USOE aelection 
cHteria. * ' . ' * ' 

, ^Tha packaging tean interviewed peraonnel at all level a in dlatricta 
Where the aelected projecta were operating and^then, foi^ each project, 
deaigiied ah infomation package deacribing/both management and inatrilc- 
tional feeturea. During the 1974-73 and 73-76 dchool yeara, E^A Title 
III apeneorad fifcld demonat^ationa of the projecta in 19 school dla- 
tricta. Staffa in 46 ^schools implemented the six projects using th^ 
information contained in thef PIPa. The ef f ectiveneaa of the PlPa ae 
' vehicles for disaedkinating effective projecta yvaa evaluated by Stanford 
Research Inetitute» and information waa collected' for a thorough revi- 
sion of' the 'PIP materiala. 

In general, the PIPa were well received. ^ Districta were able to >. 
implement the projecta following PIP guidelinea, and enthusiasm for the 
projecta waa high. The same featurea that made the projecta. aucceaaf ul • 
in the originating diatricta earned the active aupport of atuoenta dnd 
' parenta, teachera, and ^iniatr^tors in the new dlatr^ctfc. 

The PIP projecta have been rigoroualy acreened and analyzed. The 
packages have been tried out, reviaed, and are £iow ^ail^le for dia- 
tricta with correaponding needa and auitable reaourcea. > 
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The PIPilnaiK$te^ ^election Kit 

The ASK is your^guide to analyzing six educational projects and 
deciding Mheth^ you wish to adopt one of them with the help of a 
Project Infori»atxon ^Package (PIP). • 

|Tf^ ASK includes: . ' 

• *PIP Overview brochure 

ts Project Selection Guide 

• Project description booklets (six)* ' ^ 

• Order forms for additional informatiqn 



The brochure ppvides a brief over view, of the projects and lists 
the steps 'involved in selecting and obtaining a PIP. The details 
you will need'^o select an appropriate project are found in the six 
project dsscriptipn booklets. This Project Selection jGuide is an 
introduction and guide to using the six booklets. 
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A list of thd pro^p^#"cSn be found inside the front co^er of this 
" . guide. The following fcslures ar§ common -to sll of the pr(/jects:, 

Instructional approaches ; All of' the projects, individuslize 
instruction! None depend on new educationaL breakthroughs or gimmicks 
for their auccess* The approachesare thoroughly tested. - ^ 

• students ! All of the projects- were designed for qpderacPrieving 

students in low- Income areas. Except for R-3, which involves stu- 
dents at s given grsde level, ^ the projects are intended for students 
'who a^e below grade level in' reading and/dr math.- However, they were 
not deaignad'for "special education" students. * ^ 

Evidence of success ;^ All six projects have accumulated standard- 
• - ^^'i2ed t^st data showing gain^ in achievement over and rfx)ve what^' would 
be expected without the project. 'The thoroughness' of t-heir evaluations 
^was a major factor in -the selection of the projects that were pacltaged. 
^^In addition, the longevity of *the projects attests tq. the .enthusiastic 
. T^support they hsve received from studefita, project'^ataff , regular class- 
room teachers, parents, an4 district administrators.* 1 ^ f 



ildoptihgaPrpjed 



^Adopting" a- project implies installing all important features of 
thi project ra\her than simply borrowing a few basic ideas. There are 
two good reasons for^dopting a project' iptact. First,' new projects 
frequently ^ncoiiotet serious probleiSs and often end in f/eilure. . The 
originatwrs of the PJP projects h&ve 'dealt successfully with many of 
the problems that can be expected in adopting districts. By taking 
ddvantage of this experience, adopters can avoid false starts and set- 
l>scks,. 

Sepond^the process of conceiving and planning a new project is 
expen'sive^nd time consuming. Adopting a project which has been' com- 
plete^y developed elsewhere 'can drastically cut planning costs and 
bring needed services to children with a minimum pf delay. v 

— f 

Of course a great deal of dedication "and hartf work is requijred in 
estsblishing any project, but adopting an appropriate project* intact ' 
is, one waV of mihirtiizinq the cost of project development while maxi- 
mfizipg %h«, chances for success^ 
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One of the majrf obstacles to adopting an already existi^glproject 
is, obtaiqing the needed information. Brief visits to theX^rigin^t^g 
districts can convey the basic project philffsophVj^ but: theff is no time 
to explore the myriad detail^ of project management and ins^rui^tion. 
The PIP is a response to this proMem. 

The PlPsUcpresent a fa^ .more intensive development ef fdrt than ^ 
' most 'originating or adopting school ^stricts could undertake on their 
own. first, prototype information packages were d^eloped based oh a 
careful analysis of the projects in the originating districts. Then 
each-package was field-tested by two to, /ive school districts in full- 
scale adoptions of Ihe projects. Areas of confusion or Kif missing » 
information were carefully recorded, the originating projects w&re , / 
feanalyzed, ^d the PiPs were carefully revised. . 

• » The result of this development effort is a detailed reference j 
jnanutfl far* each project, reflecting the actual needs and experiences -/ 
of adopting districts. Goals and objectives underlying specif ip pro- " ^ 
cedures are described, thus providing the f^lexibility and guidtfice » 
adoptfers need when prodtedures must be modified to suit local condi-.» ^ * 
tion^^ ^ ^ , . : ' ' ' 

The PIP contents are described on the following ,pagep. You will 
* note that the commerciar , instructional materials used in the proj.ects 
are not included in the PIP li^seXf. However, there are detailed order- 
'ing instructian? for commercial materials as well as samples of maferi-r 
als developed in thS originating districts. 



^|M>tdbiinga!PlP 



The process for obtaining'^a PIP is described in the enclosed BIP 
brochure. If you dec\de that you would like to adopt a project in your 
district, you may use the enclosed f^rms to request advance copies of 
project- orientation materials, a budgeting workbook, and a PIP applica^ 
tion guide-. The^e materials w^ll help you to gain support for the 
project from schoors, district administrators, and parent, groupjS, and 
to complet^e yoOr PIP application. . 
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Project Director Kftierials . ?^ 

Project Hanegement Directory 

Describee all management roles and taslcsr , Se^lt^^ include: 

History/OycrvieiK, Materi^s/Equiproeat/ Sta1^..)lpiati,on8hip8 

Henagenent ^Approach -Supplies/Teats * Budget V 

Project Organization Students/Selection External Assistance 

CoBWunication Staff. Seleiition Projeot Continuation 

^ Instruction Staff Traihing * Index to PIf 



Hateriala/Equipment -Paekage ' 

Describes the materials* and equipment needed' for the project ^ »#here 
they can be purchased, estimated costs, * quantities, lead tilnea needed 
^ for .ordering, and special jjsea in the project. 



Training Manual (and muUi-ntedia materials for some projects) 

Describes the piyoject start-up workshop and subsequent dn-aervice 
training. Includes 8ug4estedv.topics, training techniques,' skill 
objectives, exercises, and activities for ^planning, donducting, ,and 
evaluating braining. Tor some projects, a ^videotape, slide-tape- 
• presentation, or transparencies for ttaining are included.' 



Enaluation Man&al 



Presents practical suggestions for planning sound evaluations, both 
formative and summative. )^ 

Oriept at ion/Piij lie Relations Materials ^ . . 

Includes tf* booklet on preeentinq the project to groups, a f.ilmatrip/* " 
cassette tape show, a reproducible one-page brochure^ for parenta, a 
four-page brochure for school personnel, and a 'pester. 



Project Managefnent Calendar 

wall calendar with liats erf major fnanagement tasks and the times 
th^y ahould be accomplished. * ^ 
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WP Contents 



Tether's Haterials 



Teecher*8 Henual ♦ ' 

^, 

Describee teacher inetr.Jiq^ionsl rolee and tasks. For use as s^ 
^training text and classrooa reference. Sections incliK^e: 

>4iatory/0vervlew . ^qifttHH^ Instruction 

Roles/ neap<»iaib'ili ties/ HaintalnlnQ the Program 

Relationahipa/Attitudes Common BMblems/IroUdleshootin^ 

" Getting Ready for 'lnetru9tlon WlndingiPPii«n 



Haterlala/Cqulpvient Package (teacher's copy) ' 

Describes the materials and equipment needed for the project^ gives 

ordering information needed by teschers, and explains Intended usee 
In the project; 
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. Hateictala for Other l^eraonnel (where requlredT 



^ Counseldr'a Hanual iConqueat) 

E)^alns rolea and taetce» and describes materltls^ needed t)y the 
projec,^ counselor. 



^Nurae Manual (Conquest) ^ i 

C)9)lalna rolea and taa|(8, and provides ssmpre rtoord-keeplng forma 
for the achool nurae; 



. Principal' a Hamitt I PTR; 



Principal* a Mami^ (PTR) 

t)9laln8 principal' a re 
the regular school program' 



' t)9laln8 principal' 8 role and descries hoM t^e project fits Into 
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wonsiaQiaiions m 
Selecting dPraled 



Selecting a project for adoption depends laroely on local nepds 
and prefetences. Many districts quickly^.narrow their choices on the 
basle of s^ject matter or grade level . , There are, however, several 
other iasuesithat should ^Iso be kept ip mind. 

^ , All of the projects req^re major efforts from adopting districts. 
Unlike coMRercdai instructional packages for use in the regular class- 
robm, these project!* recAjire special personnel, materials, apd facili- 
ties. Because of the l^vel of effdrt j^nvolved, district administrators 
Mi^t be thoroughly coiiii||itted ,to the selected project. 

Many districts vrill jr^quire nety funds to cover the cost of project 
personnel and materials. Furfding may not be a problem when replacing ^ 
an exla^i^ng project with a PIP project, but existing personnel may' not < 
fit the f^iquirenents ,of the nen project, and a major staff reorganiza- 
tion i^ay'alad be reqidired. ' 

AJI.PIP projectts except R-3 can meet E5EA Title r funding guide- 



lines. B^abse R-3, servaa all students at a given grade level 
/undipg^ks^ requiredj 



other 



. The con^dera()jle effort involvecffin establishing these projects 
has proved jusVifiea. In districts where projects are suited ^o local 
conditions they have achieved an exceptional level of acceptance and 
success. 





Using the 

Project Description Booklets 

E3ch of the six project description booklets discusses a single 
•project in conaide^'^ble detail. _Ihe six booklets all cover exactly 
the sme topics in exactly the same format. Turning any o( the 
booklets to the sane numberecT page permits easy comparison of the 
projects on the topic of interest. The mtfjor sections 'are: 

* 

Instruction Organization Fscilities 

Managencnt/Coiiwunication Personnel GettinfQ Started 

£8tlsating Costs ' Materials/Equipment Adoption Criteria 



Jtost sections include highlighted "cautions." These cautions 
are intended to alert you to the major problema previously 
e3(perienced in adopting districts. They are the points 
iiost likely^ to be overlooked and to have negative effects 
on the projects. If a successful adoption is to result, 
these cautio;!^ must be taken seriously.* 

The following four pages explain the major sections 
of the project descript^n booklets. Coswon ch^- 
'acteristics are described, as a^e the important 
contrasts that you should consider. 
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TlU» eectlop describee the^ project 's ir^structionsl process and 
classrooa atMoephere, ad^Mell as the methods for selecting and schedul*- 
log students^. 

Cons idar at long : 

The, instructional approach should be weighed equally with sub- 
let Matter and grade level(s) when choosing s project. 

Project Co«p«Hi6on : 

• All of the projects teach reading and/or math st the elementary 
or junior high school le>^l. * 

• There^are^ three le^rnirtg center projects (each using a-^de 
variety of uster^als), two tutoring projecta, and one core 
curriculiut project. 

• Instructor a' rolea vary m the projects from one project 
in which instructors simply follow printed materials, to 
others in which teachers plan almoat all learning activities. 

• Seme projects involve' unusual features, such as use of rewards, 
or a claasrooffl atmoaphere that allows student choice and ffse- 
dom of movement. 

McmgsDieffit/Con^^ 



The lines of authority in the project, the management style and 
instructional role' of the project director, end the relationship be- 
ween the project and diatrict are discussed in this section. 

onsiderations: 



• Project management is clo^ly intfertwinea with instruction, 
and chsnges^in management canr havr s direct affect on what 
students learn. 

The projecta demand vafying levels of time, admii)istrstive 
support, snd ihstructional lesdership. The project selected 
should match the style end, skills of the intended project 
director.' * i 

ProJact Comparison s 

• All projects require skilled management during stsrt-up. 

" • All give high priority to cloaf communication with re^ar 
school principals and teachera. 

^# AU ei<>hasize project identity and stsff cohesivanesa. 
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Th^ elation pewiite a quick es^iaate of project operating^coats 
in /our ^diatrlct . Coats per atudent based on national averages attt 
often misleading and therefore are not include'd. 

Conaijterationa ; ' • 

• Read the sections on project orgdnizstion, personnel,' mstexislp/ 

equipment, and facilities before attempting td" f ill in eftimsted ^ . ' 
costs. 

Existing clsssroom snd office space sre^often svaildUe without it 
cost to the project. If so^ enter 0. * ^ 



• A detailed budgeting workb.ook is included with PlP'^appllcstion 
aterisls. • ^ 

I Comparison ; 

',^m Salsries for the project director and instructionsl staff src 
^ thm^jor costs in sll.six projects. 

• . • • ' ' 



Organization 



Project orgaoiz?tion includea the types snd numbers of prdject per- 
seAnel, the numtoere of schools and atudlft^ts aerved> &nd other'fpecial 
project . requirement a such aa transportation. - • 



Conaide rat ions ; 



• If the number of schools or children in ySur district does not 
match the recommended project oroanization, it may be diffi- 
cult to adopt the project, eepecf^y in email diatricta. 

• Note organiiational featurea (e.g., *^ranaporting, children or 
removitig them from the regula]^ ciaaefoom) that may conflict 
with district policiea. ■ ^ ^ 

Projac^ Comperiaon ; , ' / ' 

• Ail projecta Involve aupplementyy staff and facilitiea. 

• All but R-3 operate outeid<^ of the regular claaatoom* 
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Project per8<«nel include project directors, 'irwtfuctional and • 
clericsl staff and, for Bomo' projects, others involvedlin projfect 
■aneoeaent or instruction. This section describes thefff role^, tasks, 
«Kj time conpitJiients, and their nepessary qualificationKdnd Skills. 



Conaideratibna; 



• Lack of qualified candidates or district hirfng policies may 
preclode hiring the caliber of staff required in some .projects. 

• The less structured projects require more expert personnel. 

• It«8y be difficult to obtain expert personnel if the projttt . 
appears to be tewptoraby . ■ ^ ' 



I . ^^.tect Cowpttlion ; 



'# .^strong project director is one of the most important require- 
^* wants fpr getting any of the projects started.* 

' • * ' ^ • '* 

# One* under way, projects vary widely in their demands on ^th 
project. directors and teachers. 

' • None of, the^ ppojects depend on £he taiehts of unique indi- 
viduals, . , ^ 



Materials/ EquipmeiTt 

' YriBse two sections describe the project reqirtrementa for physical, 
resourced ^ explain how thestf resources are obtained. ' * 

-^onsidyrations t 

* • Project materials and equipment are "tlosely tied to the in- 
structional approach fnd must be acceptable in your di^ricl. 

• A ?IP does not iffcljjde claedroom materials or equiptoer»t. The 
.district must be able to -obtain them in time for an August or 

September in-service wockshop. 

• Appropriating the ttlassroom space required for some projects may 
' crepte hostility. ' , ^ • ' 

Project Cowparisdn ; . 

e Some projects require a wide variety of commercial and teyNer- 
mede materials', others use only one or two items. 

• All six, projects require extra classroom spec*. 
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Oc I Hn^ Started 



Thi8 section providea a spbedule of the major start-up tasks for 
the project director and others who begin wopk prior to September 
instruction. ^ • 

Considerations ; ' ^ 

I ' ' • ❖ 

• ^For laost projects, -key etart-Xip tasks should be completed 

' r in the spring. If thesp tasks are delayed to coincide with 
the. fiscal year, hiring appropriate teachers may be impos- 
sible, and other arrangements may be compromised. 

Project Cotiparison ; * 

• Key sterC-up tasks for all projects ^include ordering materials, 
orienting school staff, arranging for faciliU^es^ snd hiring 
staff. • • * 

• Start-up sdhedules snd specific tssks vary dnd may affect 
your choice of projects. 



AiopHon Crileria 



This section summarizes the most important leatures to consider 
in selecting s project. ^ ' ' 



Consideration A ? 

. • There is no simple formula for determining the likelihood of 
success from the number ot^^flteris that can be met in your 
district. A single problem may be sufficient reason to con- 
sider selecting soother project. Your pro fessionat" Judgment 
must be your guide. 

>• (Criteria related to the' local acceptability of the project's 
instructional, managenient , and organizational features are 
aumnterized first. The criteria related to the availability 
of pefaonoel, materials/equipment, and facilitiea, and to the 
t ability 'to meet the start-up achedule are listed. 
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Tt« work preecnted of reported herein was perfprmed pursuant to • 
Contract from the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
education, and Welfare. However, the. opiniona expressed herein do 
not necessarily refl4K:t fche position or policy of the U.S. Office 
of Education, and ncj official endorsement by the \f.S. Office of 
Education should be inferred. 



Prepared by RMC Reaearch Corporation 
,Under U.S. Office of Education Contract 300-76^0002 



Project Ccrtch-Up 

Analysis and Sekiction Kit 



Pipjcct Ccrtch'Up f 

Catch-Up is a project for students having difficulty m reading and 
math. Students leave their r^ulaf classrooms to participate. 

^ . . ■ ' 

Students Kindergarten '\hroOgh sixth-grade students par- 

ticipate in Cat<^h-Up. Studsnts are nominated by 
their classroom teachers, and final selections 
are made in consultation? between classroom and 
project teachers. ^ 



Staff - A half-time project ^tJirector and secrH^ry are 

♦ ' needed for Catch-Dp. t^ach Catch-Up lab r>as : 
^ three teaohera Cone of whom is designated lead 

teacher)*, a paraprofessional dide, and" voluntiaer 
parent aides. ' . ' ^ ^ 



Student/Staff Ratio 



Staff membeps generally work with three , students 
at a time, but tt)ey may have up to five. Each 
teacher in Catch-Up takes personal responaitfil- 
ity for the achievement of 18 students during 
the year, and each "bide for 10 students. « 



Facilities ^ 



Each Catch-Up lab requires, one classroom, typi- 
cally locate'd in the project school*. "Mie pro- 
ject director needs an offipe at the district i 
administrat'ive center. 



Instruction 



Catch-Up teachers and oidea plan a variety of 
activities for each child f ocused on two op 
three specific skills that child needs to work 
on'. Children work individually as the-«taff 
move aj)0i4t the room giving help where needed. 
A wide variety of materials is made available 
to meet whg^ever needa' the atudents have. 



Training r 



Catch-Up" staff attend a twb.-week training work-* 
shop before the lab opens and m^nfhly in-service 
meetings. 



Scheduling 



Project staff and classroom tfeachers jointly 
schedule students' attendance^ in the labs for 
(iaily 20- to 60-minute sessions. Attendance 
IS planned.to avoid conflict with important 
events In CTSe students' regular classrooms. 




F^r •ftk by the Sup«nnt«ndent of Documents, U S Ctovemmcnt^Printinfr Offlc* 
« ' • WAihtnrton. D C 20402 Per R part Uft. told in acta only 

StocV Number IH7-OHO-01518-8 
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TOPICS • page' 

*InBtruct'ion , -^-^^-^^^^ ^ 

MftnagwtentyComrounication .'....*...»*.. ,.. . 6 * 

DBtimating Costs a 

Organization . . . . v . / ' 9 



" Personnel 



y * 10 



if 

Materials/Equipment , i4 

Facili-tiea V ; ! 15 

Getting Started >....-... I6 



Checklist 
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Catch-4Jp is one of six projects selected as unususlly succeseful 
fpr teaching resding snd/or mathemstips to underachieving students in 
low-income sreas. Project Information Packages including detailed 
guidelines for instslling snd operating these projects sre available 
ftm the U.S. ^^££^ °^ Education to qualifying school dis^ricts^. 
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Al JuMps off the green 
kangaroo -shaped rocking chair 
in ;the Project Catch-Up lab- 
oratory, eager to tackle to- 
day *e problefH— learning the 
"L" sound. He rUba' a patch 
in 8 learning kit booklet that 
looks and smells like a leMOO 
and then practices printing • 
He does s teachinv Macttlrie 
lesson for "L" anc^ attenpta 
a teat in "criterion reading. 
Finally, he joins other stu- 
^derits in a Spin-a-^ound gaM 
with one t)f the teachers, and 
he wins. On his way out of 
the lab, he .pins hia practice 
sheet on his own rocket-shaped 
progress chart and glances at 
a five-foot Pinocchio paintsd 
on the " wall, emblazonted w^h 
tHe slogan, "I Did It^" 



Projedt Catch-Up ' ^ 



Catch-Up is a reading math laboratory project for kindergarten 
through sixth-grade students. It features highly qualified teachers and 
aides who teach morning* only in an attractive, well-equipped laboratory 
using an eclectic approach. 

Th^ philosophy Of Project Catch-Up is that ^tud^nts with special ; 
needs can catch up with other students. Teachers take responsibility 
for the achievement gains of 18 low,-achieving elementary students^ in 
reading and math, and aides for the gains of 10. Staff members are 
free to use whatever techniques they choose and to purchase instruc- 
tional materials, which they match to clearly defined objectives. They 
schedule time and activities flexibly to rteet identified studj^nt needs. 
The atmosphere of the labs is free; students are etxo'uraged to choose 
activities from 'among alternatives. The project operates mornings only, 
when students and teachers are fresh. Thete is one well-equioped , gaily 
decorated laboratory within each school. 



Project Origin ' ^ 

' Project Catch-Up w^s developed by local school persortnel as an ES£A 
Title,! project and has operated since 1966 in southern Califorr^ia • s 
Newport-^tesa Unified School Diatrdct, a large" and generally prosperous 
area with pockets of poverty. The project capitalizes on the availa- 
bility of qualified, part-time staff and the proximity of publishers' 
r^resentatives. Catch-Up ha% been replicated in several other school 
di^ricts across the country. 
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Catch-Up provides supplementary instruct'ion- fbr kindergarten 
through sixth-grade students ^who are behind in math and reading. 
The project can be limited to a narrower grade range, depending on 
the needs of the district.. > 

Catch-Up uses an eclectic, individuaHzed approach emphasizing 
personal attention, careful ijiagnosis, and a wide variety of learning 
methods and materia]^. • , * , 

I 

Selecting and scheduling* Cat#h-Up students must be dontf imJivid- 
ually between the project teacher and the regular teacher, based on 
each chtld*§ needs and preferences.^ Teachers and aides myst choose ' 
the children they ^il? wori< with for the entire year. Final selection 
and scheduling don't'opcur uritil four y<6eks after the school year 
begins r although the lag frtay aeem inefficient, discussions during this 
time establish* a working relatilanshifj bett^eeq regular teachers'^ and 
project staff. ^ 
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In Catch-Up labs teachers and aidea work with one to five children 
at a tlJia who leave their regular classes for 20 to 60 >rar>utes every 
pornlng. The schedule may vary fr'om.^ay to day ^depending on student 
heeds and agreefi^nts w^th regular teachers. -Students move from one 
activity to another guidfd by the teacher and their activity folders. 
They work alone or in pairs oq teaching machines and test^, and in 
awall groups on ganes arxJ teacher-directed activities. How long they 
spend each day on reading and math and the approaches staff members use 
are determined entirely by student needs aa identified on criterion- 
referenced tests. Work is mada easy enough so the child c^ constantly 
aucceed. ^* 

AlthoWh the labels well equipped with commercial materials, 
teachers ar£ aides are always on the lookout for games and other stim- 
ulating item to meet particular student needs. They have a materials 
budget of $18 allocated yearly for each child. The student is never 
blbcked f^om pursuing a skill until he has mastered it; teachers pro- 
vide encouragement and as many activities as necessary to accortplish 
this goal. 

Studenta' needs are determined by taking commercial tests. They 
take place«nent exams such as trtose used with pcogrammed readers arxf 
criterion-referenced tests to determine specific skill deficiencies. 
Th9 testing is interspersed with learning. When a teacher has identi- 
fied two or^hree specific skills a phild needs, he or she assigns 
several activities designed, to teach those skills. 




The Catch-Up management style is very light-handed. The project 
director acts primarily as a troubleshooter , so the teachers are fxee 
to spend their time on instruction. 

The project director is not an instructional supervisor; he or 
she directs the lab through the lead teact^er^ The director does not 
sttoatitute teach, require written lesson plans, or expect teachers to 
take lime from instruction for record keeping. 

A district-level admims^trator , the project director must be 
responsive and action-oriented. He or she acts quickly when problems , 
arisA. The Oirector stays in daily phone contact with teachers and 
aides, responda quickly with supportive memae to teacher requests and 
comments, and approves materials orders daily. 
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Itm l««d teachet reports to the principal on school matters and 
tKe project directors project matters. The project director occasion- 
ally asks the lead teacher from one laboratory to drop in at another to 
help solve « problem.^ Lead teachers meet with the project director once 
a aonth to discuss »<hat is happening in the laboratories. 

Within the lab, teachers and aides share equipment and materials 
without needing formal, pystems. They often combine their stoats on 
gai»e day', but usuaHy work with their own groups. Instructional aides 
have a role very similar to the teacher's. They are usuall)t4taking 
courses to advance on the career ladder. Aides teach; they do not run 
mimeograph machines ,or make bulletlh boards for ttie teachers, i 

Project staff's daily, informal contacts ^with regular teachers are 
deaigned both to aaeure that learning in the laboratory supplements 
activities in the regular classroom and to encourage regular teachers 
to notice 4he slower students' improving abilities. 



"Project ataff members encourage parents to join the school a"d 
'district level parent advisory boards by sponsoring lunch^ns and offer- 
ing babysitting services. The parents tell project staff WwC they want 
for theit children. Teachers involve parents in learning b\ visiting 
hoMS, sending home suggestions for learning q^s, and inviting parents 
to visit and help with the project. \^ / 

A wonth-lon^ experimentation program is run\during the si«mer. 




(Thrw libs, 192 students) 



AWNUAl COSTS 
Personnel 



Project Director 
Secretary to Project Director 
Lead Teac^r 
Teachers 
^ Instructional Aidea 

Facilitiea ' 

Project Director 'a Office 
Clasarooiia 

Hateriala/Equipaent 

Subtotal 

Other 

Stf ww t Experiaentation Fund 
(lOS^ annual budget) 

Total CatiMated Annual Cost 



Nuwber 



3.0 ^ 



tstimated Total 
Cost to Project 



3.600.00 



ADDITIONAL START^HP COSTS 
Personnel j 

Project Director (March- August, 50% time) 
Lead Teacher (April-August, lOS tiiw) 
Training Stipenda for Staff (two weeka) 

Hliteriala/tquipaent 

Total tatiaeted' Additional Start-up Cost 



1^.900.00 



^ See pa^ 9 of 
^ If th/a aalar: 



the Project Selection Guide . \ 

aalary would rfot be charged to pro'ject funda, enter zero. - - 

Sp«:e My be available within the diatrict at no coat to project. 

Te«jher« and aides iwrk part-time. Eatiwate two-thirda of full-tiJM 
aalary. 
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'CATC»MJP QRGANIZATIOri 



• ^ Adiinittrttive personnel ^ _^ , 

Project director end secretary (both half-time) 

• Instructional staff 

Leed teacher t 
Teaii teachers 
Instructional aides 

• 64 children served each year in typical lab 



■ • - , / 

Cstch-4Jp required a half -time project director and secretary to ~ 
perform the adiinistrstive tctoks associated with the projects.- One 
< teMi^ hesdad by a lead- teacher, is required for each Catch-Up lab, . ^ 

Each Catch-Up teacher assupes personal reaponaibility for the 
progreito of 18 students, and each aide for 10. In the lab, staff share 
Inat-ructional materials freely without any formal check-out systems. 
' Aides in CatchAJp teach and are not assigned clerical^ duties such 'as 
record keeping and bulletin t^oard display prepa^ti"^*. At any one- 
time, a staff member Mill usually work with no more than five atudenta 
X in the lab. ' ^ ' „ 

A typical Catch-Up lab, aa deacribed aboye, serves 64 children 
with three teachers^and one aide. However, smaller and larger projected 
# have b^en successfully implemeniad. It would be possible, fo^ instance, 
to have a Catch-Up lab staffed with only two teachers serving 36 chil- 
dren or one staffed with four teachers and one aide^rviog 62-Ghildren, 
The needs of partic^lp' schools in a district will determine the sizes 
of individual labs.^arger labs, however, should be allotted two con- ^ 
nacting, or at least adjacent, classrooms to avoid crowding. 




The Catch-Up staff -tonsists of a haff-time projedf^rector, lead 
teachers, ^teachers, InatiHJCtional aides, and parent aides. A part- 
tliM aecretary provides Metrical aupport to the project. 

Catch-Up 's auQcess depends upon having an action-oriented director 
who nuet be willing to give the staff unusual autonomy and effective 
administrative supports Correapondingly , Catch-Up teSchers and aides 
wjai be able to function with unusual autonomy. 

^ Seoauae Catch-U^j requires half-time teachers "(four hours per day) 
nut employed elaewhere, the, setting of the project is especially impor- 
tatnt. The originating site la located in a densely populated urban 
area. Kany expert teachers who live there find it economically feasible 
and desirable to seek half-time employment. This minimizes the danger 
that they will abandon the project for a full-time job. 

The originating site also offers a population of well-educated 
teachera^who have team-taught, have uaed progranwned reading, and are 
familiar' enough with Catch-Up teaching techniques that they don't re- 
quire iiuch,4.raining. Unless a district haa a po61 of people available 
who have wbrked*with such techniques, the project is not likely to work. 



Catch-Up Project Director 



Catch-Up requires a capable director, uaually the director of fed- 
eral projects or the district reading coordinator. The director jpuat 
be sufficiently established in the district to carry out the project's 
sometimes unorthodox demands. Just as importantly, he or she muat be 
in a poeition to identify potential teachers from among personal^ con-\ 
tacts^ ^ ^ 

The director must be willing to give the staff unusual autonomy 
and effective administrative support. He or she must be inventive, 
politically savvy, and action-oriented; Catch-Up cannot operate in a 
** wait-and-see" climate. 
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Catch-Up Lead Teachers 




frieod of the staff. He or she keeps track of the materials budget, 
traina arxJ worka with aides, and provides ' liaison with the project 
direc^r. 

Lead ^eachers demonstrate teaching techniques during training ai 
are occasionally sent by the project difector to help solve problems 
In neighboring laboratories. They are skilled at greeting visitor^, 
answering questions, and keeping m touch with the principal. 

The lead teacher is more instructor than administrator; the pro 
ject director does not double as lead teacher. 



Teachers have more responsibility than aides in ordering equip- 
ment and materials and directing individual children's learning and 
teating. Each teacher is personally responsible for the achievement 
gaind of 18 students. This is not a group responsit)ility . It is this 
reaponsibility that orients teachers to strive to meet students' needs. 

Teachers must* already be capable and experienced instructors, able 
to capitalize on the flexibility offered by Project Catch-Up's design 
in a'poaitive, participatory style. All of them must create an attitude 
of confidence in students while respecting their culture or ethnic back- 
groijnd . Both teachers and aides master the use of a wide variety of new 
teaching materials and involve parents and regular classroom teachera 
in the children's progress. They are skilled at teaching both reading 
and math, and do not specialize m just one. They often volunteer time 
for planning. 




€atch-Up Teachers 
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Catch-Up Instructional Aides 



The project director recruits instructional aides from the corn- 
nun ity^ *e3Pved by the -project, and therefore aides often provide project- 
coMiunity liaison. Though lacking credentials when they begin in the ^ 
project, aides have many teaching skills and assume the role of teaching 
their own group of 10 students. They do not perform clerical tasks for 
teachers; the project director encourages them to earn credentials and 



""—^^i^ecome project t-eachers. 
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Aides A^Project Catch-Up in the originating site had a special 
role in helpTn^Setudents who spoke little English. teacher who 

worked with Spaniah-speaking children was certified to teach in South 
Anerica; though qualified, she was not certified in California. Another 
aide waa a Chicano graduate student in psychology, and a third was a 
•other raised in South America who had not finished high school but had 
proved her exceptional skills as a parent side. ^ 

Instructional aides should be chosen from aroortg community members 
who are interested in teaching and haveya great deal of potential, but 
who do not^ yet have, the fapal prepaj^ion to be teachers. Aide selec- 
tion should be adapted to local r^wfJs so that people who show potential 
can work gradually into s teaching role. 





each Catch4Jp lab contains a wide variety of high^ il^livat ional 
materials and equipment, providing ^ternatives in le&rning mateMals 
for each skill a child needs to learn. A core of commercial materials,' 
described in the PIP, ia made avai^dble from the onset of training. 
They range from programmed workbooks and, enter ion-refer enqe'd tests to 
Cyclo-Teachers, Computer-Tutors, tfnd car4 games. Teachers 'ar« con- 
stantly on the lookout for new materials to meet specific student needs, 
on which they spend their $225 burfget. They submit orders often and 
key materials to instructional objectives throughout the year^ All 
— terials arc used only for the project. 



About $6,500 provides one lab with the recommended core equipment 
^ and materials./ The project director orders the core items in the 
spring so they will be available for training in August. * 

Teachers and aides, have their own budget for materials , needed to 
meet individual students' needs^ 
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The bright, nontraditipnal envirortraent of a Catch-Up lab is 
' vital to the oroject. The director must secure a large, comfortable 
classroom o^empoVary building available all day for the entire year. 
Staff must, on a limited budget, , be able to decorate it gaily and 
imaginatively; different from other classrooms, \t is a special place 
for students to come. The lab is clo^e enough to the classroom to be 
considered part of the 3ch^ol\ but is not; rifear a stigmatized area such 
^aa a k'lndergarten might be for older children. 

Th^ project director secures ^N^room with standard classroom fur- 
niture and adds afl>ple cabinets, round tat^l^s, comfortable chairs, and 
area rugs. He or she removes most traditional student desks and cast- 
off furnishings ;."*hose remaining are*bVightly painted or jodified. 

The project director's fully equipped office is in the district 
off ice tuildlng, not the school. This helps establish the director's 
position as dn a(^i^istr^^r, ^ 
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< CATCH-UP GHTING STARTED 

If your dlabrlct elects to implement Catch-Up, and your application ^ 
for the PIP is approved, the direqtor will have m6ny planning teak? to 
complete before training and inatruction begin in the fall. The direc- 
tor* a role la extremely important. The aame peraon ahould carry out 
initial^ oo ka and aubaequent^troubleahooting. He or she should start 
in Hsrch on a f\alf-time baai^ to carry out the , required management 
leaks- within tKe time frame ahown on the chart facing*thia page. 



The project director: 



Ji% orienta peraonhel of tentatively identified achoola and other 
relevent adminiatr.atora in the district. -* ^ 



A.recruita and interviewa proapective staff. 



6. aurveya furniture, materiala, and equipment. 



8. ordera nepeasary lab furniture, core materiala, dnd equipment. 



10, monitora preparation of lab for training and atudent Inatruc- 
tion. 



^ \l. plans atart-up training workahop and arrdngea fo^ conaultanta 
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ADOPTION CRITE^HA 

' - . ' ' / 

INTENTION 

Select Proj^ Cstph-Up only if your school district c^ meet the 
following project requirements: 

i • 

INSTRUCTION 

• Teecher or aide-selects activities to meet student needs, 

• riexible schedule, morpings only, 20-60 minutes daily. 

• Teachers and aides personally responsible for achievement 
gains. 

MANAGEMEMT/COMWJNICATION 

• Responsive, pction-roriented administration. 

• Daily contact Between project and regular teachers. ^ 

• Teachers and aides share equipment and materials as an inforflial 
team. 

ORGANIZi^UOfi 

• Project aecvet 36-246 students. 

• There are 18 students per trfacher and 10 per aide. 
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Return AddreMt 



ZIP 



Af/ix 
Sianp 
Here 



DissiMiirwtlon and Utilizetlon Branch 
Bureau of School System 
U.S. Office of Education 
Room 4034 

4db Maryland Aye. S.W. 

Mashington, D.C. Z0202 ' 4 




1^1 



staple or T^^£loMd 



Reouegt for CATCH-UP Pro.lect Orientation Materlalg 

. 53 ■■ ' 

PIP Application ForwB 



School District wishes to in^ewent a Catch-Up project 

ing a PIP, Me realize that the supply of t^IPs iQ limited .andv they will be madey 
available only to districts interested in following the requireaents they specjlfy, , 
Thaae requirements are sunmarized^lqw. ' 



Instruction • , . . 

a Individualized activities selected by teacher Or a^ to aeet needs of 
first throu^ sixth graders in reading or math. 
Flexible schedule, aorninias only , 20-60 minutes daily per child. 
Teachers e(f)d aides personally responsible for achievement gains* 
Student-teacher ratio of up to five to one, ^ 
PlP^Act staff makes final student selection. 



a 
a 
a 
a 




HANAGCHENT/COMHUNICATION 

a Project director provides responsive adminiatrative. support, 

a Teachers responsible for instruction, 
^ a Daily contact between project teachers and regular clsssrooili teachers, 

a Teachers and aides share equipment and materiala aa an informal team, 

ORGANIZATION - . 

a "Adiinistrative peraonnel: project director pnd aecretary (each half-time), 
a Minimum lab: one lead teacher , one teacher, 
a Haiximum lab: one lead teacher , three dsachera, one aide, 
a IB students per teacher and 10 per aide, " ^ 

a Firat year: one minimum lab (36 students) up to 3 maximum labs (246 
students), 

/ 

PERSONNEL 

^Imml ^hotUy, - 
momlfiga only, 
a Tamchara donate extra time to Catch-Op aa naadM, 
a Aldea play a- role similar to Uml tameNan', 

• ^ 

MATERIALS/EQUIPMENT 

a Alternative materiala keyed to each reading and mathakill, 

a A $225 supplementary materi&la budgej^ for each teachw. 

a Core jnteriala available before September implementation, " 

FACILITIES * ' 

e Attractive claaaroom for the exc^uaivft use of each Catch-Up lab. 

We can meet the achedule for qettitui atarted : 

^* Project director atarta in March (half-time)* 
a Materials/equipment ordered in May, 
^ a All staff eelected by July, 
, e TwcM^eek start-up training workahop for half days before School starts 
in the fall, . 

• ' ' ' - ' 

We, understand that Lhe PIP Application Foriiia require documentation of our 
intent and ability to adt\ere to the project requirementa summarized above. 



Signature of requeating official 



Title 
Address 



V 
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/CK)PT10N CRITERIA 
CAyABILlTY 

Select Catch-Up only if ^ s. 
The following resources are available: 

PERSCWNCL 

• District-level, action-rorienled adminislralor , 

• .Capeble, experienced half-time teachers willing to volunteer 
extra tl»e. ^ 

• Aides who play a similar role to the teachers'. 

, MATERIALS/CtjUlPMENT 

• Alternative meterisls keyed ta each skill, ' . 

• A $225 maf^rials budget for each, ^^acher^, 

• Core, materials available before September implementaUon. 

FACILITIES 

• An attractive iab excJ^MCively for Catch-Up. 

• Project director's office. 

You can meet the schedule for getting started: 

• Project director starts in March. ^ — ^ 

• Staff recruited in May"^ * j 

• Materials/eijuipment ordered in May^^ . 

• All staff hired by July. ^ 

• Staff trained in» August. 
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' Pixsjcct Conc|U€st 



Project Conquest is a program designed to help children in grades 
one through six become better readers. Students leave their regular 
classrooffls to participate. 



Students 



Students are ngtninated by their regular class- 
rooni teachers. Final selection is made by the 
project staff and teachers and i^^ased on re- 
sults of the Conquest diagnostic ^lirbcedure. 



Staff 



Conquest staff consists of a projlNt^ director, 
and secretary, reading coordinators, clinicians, 
aides, and clerks. The services of a counselor 
and purse are also used in the project. 



Student/Staff Ratio 



Facilities 



A reading coordinator typically teaches four stu- 
dents per period, while ^ clirtician works with 
six students per period. A reading,coordinator 
and two clinicians can serve 80 studenfs pier 

\ 

Each Conquest lab requires one classroom, Mhich 
IS typically located m the school it serves. 
Labs in which first-grade repeaters, second, and 
third graders are served are called "reading 
rooms." The labs for fourth, fiftH, and sixth 
graders ar^ called "clinics." Students work in 
individual study carrels. Office space is re- 
".^ quired in the district office building for the 
project director and secretary. 



pinetruction 



Conquest features an eclectic approach emphasiz- 
ing personal attention,, careful diagnosis, and 
a wide variety of learning rnethods and materials. 
Teachers follow a tightly sequenced pattern of 
diagnostic and prescriptive procedures. 



Training 



Instructional staff receives two weeks' training 
prior to the start of the project, and in-acrvice 
training pne-half day^ each week. /' * ^ 



Scheduling 



Cach group of students *spend8*^one X)-minute peri- 
-^od a 6a>f in Conguest. In general, students stay 
in C;9f?quest for \the entire y^ar. 




Por m1« by tht Sup«nnUnd«nt of Docum«nU, U S <5ov«mm«rft Printing OAc« 
Wuhinirton, D C 20402 Per B-part Mt; told tn mK only ' 
« Stock Number 017-0«(M)161ft-8 
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Hmagewnt/CoMunicat ion 



uction . . ,* ^ 



6 

estimating Coete ^ g 

Organization ^ 

Psr^xme^ 

Meteriala/Equipaent . • * 24 

Taciliti^ea . 

Getting Started 

Checkliat . ^. . . ^ 




xCtmqueat is one of eix projects selected aa imaually succeaaful 
for teaching reading and/or aathematics .to underachieving studante in 
low-inco^ areae. Project Inforaation Pickages including datHiled 
guidalinas for installing Wtd operating tHbae projects are available 
rro« the U.S. Office of Education to qualifying i^chool diatticts. 
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Granville, a sroond-grader , is a little late to hia Conquest apaaion. 

The five other students sre slresdy in their carrels woking quietly on 
their progrsMed readera. % 

^^ ^ 

' Mra.'McLewi prociiaed Granville he would ^et 'tb work on. the controlled 

reMler today, and he hopea he isn't too late. Right now, she ia helping 
one of the atudenta with vowel sounds. Granville j|Ma to hia carrel and 

begins work, anxioualy awaiting hia turn. <w ^' ^ - 
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Project Conquest^ 



Conquest Is a laboratory' project for first-gSade repeaters and 
second through sixth graders who have difficulty in\reading. It fea- 
tures a carefully individualized, eclectic approach ntede possible by 
loM student-teacher ratios and a wide variety of materials and equip- > 
inent. Instructional and diagnostic procedures are highrV structured , 
facilitating the task of individualizing instruction, for V large number 
of students. ^ * \ 

Conquest calls its readVjQ laboratories "clinics" and 'fre^ding \ 
rooms.** The difference in nam&^ depends on the grade levejs seiwed. 
First-grade repeaters, second, and third graders go to reading rooms, 
while fourth, fifth, and sixth graders go to clinics. Mei«bers oK the 
teaching staff are Oftlled "clinicians." The^clinic^l orientation dets 
the tone for the car^iil diagnosis of student problems. Children nogii- 
nated by their classro%i teacher? are thoroughly screened for readinA 
deficiencies and contributing health conditions prior to admission to\ 
the project. A nurse ai\i a counselor work with problems outside the \ 
scope of the reading cli|^cians. \ 

( A student reporting' to a Conquest room goes directly to his or 
her assigned carrel. The; ^teacher usually lays out the 'required mate- 
rials before the students jar ri^e, and^the students get right to work 
following'their j.ndividua^zed lesson plans. The students are ani- 
mated and attentive, but HD|)e atmosphere is xirderly and quiet. ^ 

Students spend one per'fcod a day at Conquest. Part of «the time 
is spent working in a progrdtMped reading series, which helps provide 
structure to the instructionM^approach, although it is only one of 
•any activities. Teachers choase from a wide variety of books, games, 
learning machines, and other maX^rials to provide variety and to suit 
the learning needs of, the studentSk. Daily lesson plans usually in- 
clude three or four different actr^ities for each student. 



Project Origin * 

Project Conquest was developed as an Title I project by 

school personnel in East St. Louis, I llinois,^ft large city where the 
majority of the population is black and poor. has been in opera* 
tion there since 1965 and has recently been tried But in selected 
school districts/St^Sss the country. 



/ 
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Conquest^rovid||iB supqflementary instruct id 
sixth-grade. sludents\yho h^ve problems in'*rc^dj 
era also arftr served. 



Conqiiist uses an e^Fectic^ individual 
8onal att/ntion, careful diagnosis, and a i4n 
methods fn6 materials. But while instruct le^i 
student/ teacher? are carefully trained to ti 
dlagno3|tlc and prescriptive procedures throt 
the project director makes every effort to gj 
ers, j/ohquest procedures and continuing in- 
staf y lead to the high quality of Conquest. 

\ 'Instruction takesvplace in labs tfes^ 
kinics. The difference. between these two 

•r^bms serve first-grade repeaters, second, 
clinics serve students in fourth, fifth, a 



approach enphasizmg per- 
vATiety of learning 

Individualized for each 
ow essentially Ihe same 
the project. Although 
the best available teach- 
tvtGfe training for teaching 
stroct ion. 

reading rodms and 

in grade level". Reading 

nd third graders, while 
sixth grades. 



Conquest clinicians and aides work lO y^adinq rooms and/or clinics 
<Trtttv-groups of six students. Each group speTlds one 50-minute period 
day ^ Conquest. The project operates five periods a day, so each 
vcbiniciin serves 30 students. In general students stay in Conquest for 
leritire year. 

> 

One or more clinicians are designated reading coordinator. Coordi- 
nators work in reading rooms and/or clinics with groups of four students. 



V 



Theix lighter student' load gives them time to act as consultants to the 
other clin^cijBns. In addition, reading coordinators may teach fewer 
than five periods per day so thaLrthey can assist clinicians in separate 
labs and help* the project director with trair 
dutiea. 



r 



aining and administrative 



• Two features make Conquest instruction different from that of other 
reading projects. -The firat is the use of study carrels. Each stu- 
dent's nane'^is fixed on a carrel, wtnch becomes his or her personal work 
space. Students like carrel6 and work more independently in them, but 
the biggest effecl of the parrels is that they eliminate the sense of 
conifnotion and make the CoA|uest rooms very orderly. 

A second major instructional feature of Conqulst is the use of a 
programmed reading series as an important nert of the project. Many 
clinicians have their studedts start with programmed reading each day. 
This gives^ continuity to the sessiogs, and it means that each student 
can sit {lown get to work without help from the teacher. 

nts are settled and working quiertly, the teacher 
to\the next checking' t^^r progress and selecting 
day '1^*1 essiM^m^, Teachers kdip indi- 
ent's folder^^^^^K students foldtnf 
'The rule of ^^HKa 10 to 13 minutes 
^udent works^Uiis or her 'bwn pacer 
on different activit^fejjk so' theVhanges are spread throughout the ^ 
class period. The ttajher has' t\me to J»elp neceasftry -and tp. 

wo^k with individuals or small gro^a^ Most W)nquest students have 
a history of classroom failure, >but T^hey respond well to the combi- 
nation of responsibility and success experieh^g|fni|^nqMesjL. 



^idual 




AN<ey to the success that Conquest stud^|ff expe«nce is the 
careful diagnosis of ^their redding and spersonj|H^gblima«'^ Conquest 
puts every nominated student through a careful If^sequ^nced diagnostic 
proces/ai the start of the year. The steps include a7ari«t)uaLJCei 
ing tests and health checks to determine^ whether each stud^C haa ti 
potential to be^i^it from Conquest' and to provide clinicijans with a 
clear picture -of the problems of each child selected for the proj^t 
Careful monitoring of progress \ets teachets msl^ ass ignmen^^ that are 
challenging without being frustrating. The teachers learn' the Bdyan;|» 
tages of all the different Conquest mater i«l^^and equipment during^'^ 
weekly in-service twining. If they need help with any student, the 
project diractos, and reading coordinators are always javailable. 

1% ^ 

Friday afternoons are reserved for in-service training, so 
afternoon studQpts come to Conquest only four days a week. Thursday 
afternoon and Friday mobnfhg acp reserved for instruqyflnal games. 
I^hese provide variety and reward Conquest students for hard work 
duripg the week. 

r Students are nominated for' Conquest by the regular classro^ 
teachers. The Conquest teachers and project director make the final 
decisilhs, on the basis of the diagnostfc procedure. * 






^^^k^Mittt^^ iMfUviti^ to tovcriv* iM^Mvlft ikm0% 
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The key' to Conquest management is c lose .supervision . Tiie pro- 
ject director is both insfesructional, and administrative supervisor. 
He^r^she determines the insti uctional approaches te be used, frains 
the teachers in these approd'ches, and monitors Jkheir performance in 
the project, , ^ 

' V 

As instruc^tional supervisor, the project difector^ visits all 
Conquest labs frequently, observing 'instruction, checking student 
folders, and offering suggestions and advice. He or she also serves 
as a resource person, keeping abreast of the ^latest techniques and 
materials and, with the help of the reading coordinator, conducts 
the weekl»y in-service tr^jffiing sessions. To a large extent, these 
inputs f i:gm the project director determine the nature of Qonquest 
instruction and are critical to project success. 

As administrator, the Conquest project director is resp6nsible 
for 1^ i^sual planning, budgeting, troubleshooting, and personnel 
funccRns. The important^ considerations are that the project has 
adequ^t^'^ personnel and material resources. 
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Personnel .include both teaching and auxiliary staff. The 
project director hires and fires staff, ensuring that only highly 
effective teachers stay in the project. He or she must also nego- 
tiate with the dietrioi for the part-time services of a nurse and 
a cdunselor. Without health and counseling help, many Conquest 
students are blocked from progress in reading. 

Material resources include^4«arning materials, equipment, and 
adequate classroom space. Thel project director must secure the funds 
for materials and equipment, and also plays the major ^role in their 
selection. Classroom -space mdy^be in short supply in ^Conquest schools, 
and it* may be necessary to negotiate for extra, portable classroom 
space . 9 

Conquest must operate as a cohesive project. Conquest teaChers 
are housed in the' schools they serve, but they are responsible to 
the Conquest project director in the district office rather than to 
the building principal. This special status is required to insure 
the quality of tT^e teaching staff and to maintain close communication 
within the project. 
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Reading coordinators assist the project director in^ advising 
and training less experienced clinicians, although technically all 
clinicians are responsible directUy to the project director. As 
the size of the project increases, the task of managing Conquest 
comes too^much for a project director alone. Consequently, the m^ 
raent role of the reading coordinators -becomes increasingly imports 

Jhe approval and cooperation of participating schools and parents 
are important to project success. Conquest teachers make a continuing 
effort to involve the regular classroom teachers by meeting with them 
during free peripds and lunch and by encouraging them to visit the Con- 
quest reading rooms and clinics. The project staff uses a variety of 
techniques to involve parents, from open houses to potluck suppers. 




'CONQUEST J ESTIMATIP^ COSTS * 
i (One Coibincd Reading Room/ciinic, 80 students) 



Estirfrated Total 
t Number Cost to Pro.iect 



ANNUAL COSTS ' ^ 

K 

Personnel ^ 

2 

Project Director * ^ 1.0 

Secretary to Project Director 1,0 

Reading Coordinator • 1.0 

Xlinicians ^ 2.0 

Aide ^ 1.0 

Clerk .5 

^ . Counselor - .25 

racilities ^ 

Project Oifector's Office 1 
Classroom 1 



Materials/Equipment ^ 2,000.00 
Total -Estimated Annual Cost . \ 



ADOITIONAL START-UP C05T5 
Personnel 

Project Director (March-August, 50% time) 

' Reading Coordinator (August, full time) , 

Training Stipends for staff (two weeks) 

t 

Tacilities 

Student Carrels (16) 1,600.0Q 
Materials/Equipment 6,000.00 
Total Estimated Additional Start-up Cost 



^ See page 9 of the Project Selection Guide . 
2 

If this salary M)uld not be charged to project funds, enter zero. 
^ Space may be available within the district at no cost to pcoject. 

Er|c 5.8 . 



CONQUEST ORGANIZATION 



• •raiinistrative personnel ^ 

^Project director aodT secretary 

• InetructionsI 'staff (one combined reading room/clinic) 
^ ^ Reading coordinator 

Two clinic land 
One Bide 

One cleN^^J|»4f-time)' 

• Auxiliafy staff 

Counaelor' (quarter-time for two combined reading room/ 
clinics) 

Nurse (initial screening, consulting) 

• 80 students each year per combined reading room/clinic 



.Conquest operates with a full-time project director and secretary 
and 8' staff of reading coordinators, clinicians, aides, and clerks. 
The part-time services of a counselor and nurse are also used. 

Reading coordinstors and .clinicians serve students in fourth 
UiT'Ough sixth grades in both reading rooms aihd clinics. A combined 
reading room/clinic is shared by one reading coordinator^and two clini- 
cians. Eacto combined classroom has an aide who provides instructional 
aeaistance and a half-yjne clerk for clerical tasks. A counselor within 
the district works closely with project teachers in providing services 
to students. Approximately a quarter-time commitment from a counselor 
ia needed to serv^ every two combined reading room/ clinics. Nursing 
services sre use.d primarily for medical screening of project-eligible 
students. Nurses are generally not paid with project funds. 

It is advisable to begip the project with no more than two or 
three combil^d reading room/clinm. Conquest depends on the care- 
ful training and close supervision '^ovided by the project director. 
These tasks become too demanding with a large, inexperienced staf/. 

Each reading coordinator instructs four children in each of five 
50-minute sessions per day; each clinician teaches six children per 
session.' This means that 80 students per year can be served by a ^ 
single combined reading room/clinic. ^ 

Reading rooms and clinics are located in the schools they serve, 
or in nearby portable classrooms. Students participate in Conquest 
for a full year and are't^ically drawn from several classrooms in 
each school . ^ * . 
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Itm staff needed for Conquest includes a project director and 
•ecr%t«ry, coordinators, cliniciana, aides, and clerks. The part-tiioe 
services of a counselor and nurse are also utilized in the project. 

r 

A strong project director is the key to the success of Conquest. 
He or she aust be a highly skilled instruction^ leader as well as a 
capable administrator. Although the project bienefits from a well- 
qualified stsff , only the reading coordinators need be certified reading 
apecialista. A nurse and a counselor provide the part-t^me auxiliary 
services thst belp make CofSquest unique. 



Conquest Project Director 



It is critical that the project director of Conquest be an expert 
reading teactjer who coamands professional respect in the district. He 
or she should also bring administrative exper.ience or potential to the 

In Conquest, the project director controls the instructions^ proc- 
ess. Thsrefore, project success largely depends on the professional ex- 
pertise of the director, and on the qualitv of training and supervision 
he or she provides. The project director ».^]^ts and orders materials 
and Carefully trains the staff in the ^se or these materials within the * 
fraaework if Conquest diagnostic and prescriptive procedures. Through y 
regular in-service nwetings and frequent visits to the labs', the project 
director closely »onitors instruction. The project director also serves 
as a resource for new ideas and makes suggestions for helpings individual 
students. « ^ 

^ Authority and diplomacy are required* to select the schools to be 
served and to gain the cooperation school principals ^ arranging 
for classrooms and setting up lines of authority and conwiunicatioo* 

The project director hires and fires the staff, insuring that only 
teachers who »f0rk effectively with Conouest procedures stay in the 
project. He or Wtc must also negoti»t^with district abministrators 
for the part-tijne services of a counselor and the consulting se^rvices ^ 
of a nurse. 

> 

►teintaining close' coamunicat ion and good relations with nonproject 
personnel^4s a continuing administrative responsibility. The project 
director serves as mediator between project demands and \f\e needs of the^ 
stsffs in participating schools, 

Most psrent contact is coordinated by the clinician, but the pro- 
ject director supervises parent involvement and handles any difficulties 
that arise between parents and project teachers. 

Other a(*>inistrative tasks include review of clinician performance, 
purchase of materials and equipment, control -of pro ject^budget , and 
project evaluation. 
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^ Conquest Reading 'Coordinators 

The role of Veading coordinatora la to provide aaaiatance to the ^ 
project director/in the training and aupport of lees experienced clini- 
ciens^ Hoiiever, aince the cliniciana report directly to the project 
director end operate independently in the cleeeroom, the' reading coordi- 
nator functiona More aa a conaultant than an authority figure. 

Reading coordinatora ahould have qualif^cationa m addition to 
those iMuired of cliniciana. They ahouid have a maater'a degree or 
be a edified reading teacher. In addition, they ahould have experi- 
ence or demonstrated competence aa Inanagera. 

The reading coordinatora inatruct /our atudenta per hour, coordi- 
nate inatruction in the lab, provide cliniciana with any aaaiatance they 
need in tcating and inatruction, and monitor record keepir\g_^ Other 
■ejor dutiea of the coordinatora are td aaaiat the project director with 
in-aervice training and to provide lisiaon between the Conqueat lab and 
the achool. The coordinatora saaiat the project director in enauring 
^at the needs of principala and claaaroom teach^ra are consi^red, and 
that they are 'Informed of atudent progreaa on a regular baaia. 

The mjnber of atudenta taught by reading coordinatora variea with 
the size of the project. As the number of laba increaaea, the codi^i- 
naior apends more time coordinating inatruction, training, and aaaiaiing 
cliniciana in the various eentera, and leaa time la availabfe for teac^^ 



ing atudenta directly. 




Conquest Clinicisns 



The initisl skill of Conquest cliniciana is less important than the 
:peraonal qualities, they need to develop cloae personsl relationships 
with project students. It is essentisl that they be warm, reaponaive 
people who are able to provide the support and reinforcement needed to 
improve the aelf -concepts of Conquest children. Sensitivity to a 
child's fruatrstion with learning enablea cliniciana to pace inatruction 
to eneure aucceaa.. 

Because clii^ciana receive comprehenaive training and cloae auper- 
viaion in car!'y|^g out Conqueat 'a procedurea, they need not initially 
be akilled re^dOSg teachera. They should be new teachera with good 
potential, or ^te^beat available teachera in the diatrict. 

Cliniciana inatruct aix atudenta per aeaaion, individually and in 
small groupa. Mhile diagnoatic Ind preacriptive procedures rSre largely 
structured, the clinicians make judgments about specific materiala and 
activitea to uae with individual atudenta. 
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Indlvickializing instruction for 30 stixjents each day is a demand- 
ing task, requiring clinicians Mho are dedicated to the students -i^and the 
project. \#)en necessary » they must be willing te devote extra time and 
energy to nake the project go. 



Conquest Aides 

Each combined lab has an aide to assist the clinicians with in- 
structional and organizational tasks. Aides are selected who have had 
30 aemester hours of college. This qualification allows them to assist 
in the instructional process rather than simply set up equipment and 
•onitor the entrance and exit of the children. 



1 

. Conquest Clerks 

tach combined lab requires a half-4^ime clerk to assist in keeping % 
records of teat scores and individual lesson plans, and in the prepara- 
tion of nimeoqj^lphed instructional material. 



Conquest Counselor * 

The counselor provides part-time testing and counseling services 
to project students and acts as a consultant to the staff. The counselor 
is occasionally called upon to administer diagnostic and other teats and 
to interpret their results to clinicians or parents. In some cases, the 
counselor mediates among classt'oom teachers, clinicians, and parents 
concerning an individual student's placement in the project. He or she 
conducts group guidance aessions to help students adjust to clinic 
placement and, if qualified, provides individual therapy for children 
with emotional problems. During training, the counselor orients new 
staff members to the stress children may feel in being placed in the 
project, sensitizes the staff members to the kinds of emotional growth 
that can be fostered in the clinics, and helps^clinicians do simple 
counseling in the classroom. 



Conquest Nurse 



To aSaess health conditions that may be contributing to students* 
reading difficulties, the consulting serv^^s of a district or school 
nurse are provided. These include a vif^^L auditory , and dental exami- 
nation of eligible students, as well as r^P^al and follow-up care. 

\ 
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A progranmed reading aeries plays an important role in Conqueat and 
interlocks closely with the diagnostic and prescriptive procedarea used. 
But there is alsc a wide variety of j^her commercial materials to teach 
the prescribed skills, ranging from teaching machinedxand books to filw- 
strips and gaies. Teachers attempt to keep student motivation and in- 
terest high by selecting mete rials that are not being used in the stu- 
dcnta' regular classrooms and by introducing three or fotjr different 
^tivities during each session. 

About S8,0OCf provides the core equipment -and materials recommended 
in the PIP for one combined reading room/clinic . This amount varies 
widely dkpending upon the quantity of reccjmmendcd materials already in 
the district. The project director, who is in charge of ordering pro- 
ject materials, orders the core materials in the/spring ao that they 
will be available for training before instruction begina. Cliniciana 
are not strictly responsible for developing their own materiala, but 
they are typically on the lookout for new activitiea to help sfudenta 
learn particular skills. 

.Xlinicians in some of the tryout sitea initially oonsldered ao^e 
of the project materiala too easy or dull for the atudenta^ They wote 
surprised to find that not only did studeQts like them but, when used 
88 specified, they worked. 
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for Mch ^OMiuest reading ram or cUnkt or ^etm 
elaMSMH for « coMbined lib* 

• ramisM with indlYidwl study carrela. 

*^ ' 

# %«ri^ t^tcr in,th0 diniriet ^fic|B building for Om ptpiaA- 

^rvetor and aecratary* 



Conquest, labs are appealing pla{^es Tor students to come. Well-* 
equipped and c(J4orfully decorated by the staff, they serve both to 
motivate and inform projecj- chiWren. 
/ 

EacK Conquest 'lab requires one classroom typically located in* the 
school it serves. The classrooms are used full flays for the:entire 
year. If space i3 nat available in the school or if the principal is- 
reluctant t0r's>lr it aside for Conquest, a nearby portable classroom 
should be used. Principals should not be alienated in the process of 
arranging space for the project. 

Individual study carrels are vital to- the Conquest labs. Each 
carrel is labeled with an. ;ndiv idual student's name. •^iStudents like 
having their own personal work space, and teachers finh that the car- 
rels encourage students to work independently. Carrels also make it 
easier for clinicians to offer ind;vidual assistance to students. 

Turnished and Equipped office space for the project director and 
secretary is located in the district of f ice^ building . ' 
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CONQUEST GtTTING STARHIO 



If your district elects to implefflent Conquest, and your applica- 
tion for the PIP J.3 approved, the project director will have many plan- 
ning tasks to caqj2l5te 'before training and instruction begin in the 
fall. The director*lBr*»©i«-.is extremely important. The same person 
should carry out initial tasks and subs((^uenr troubleshooting . He or 
she should start in March on a^half-time basis to cacry out the required 
atart-up' tasks within the time frame shown on the chart facing this 
page. 



The project director: 



2. 'orients ^personnel of tentatively identified schools and other 
relevant adwimstrators in the district. 



4. recruits and interviews prospective staff. 



6. orders necessary furniture, core materials, and equipraent. 



8. hires external evaluatqr or designs project evaluation. 



1(7. plans start-up training workshop. 



V 



CONQUEST 
ADOPTION CRITERIA 



INTENTION ^ 



Select Conquest only if youp school district can meet the following 
requireinents: 

V ' • 

INSTRUCTION 

• Project determines sequence of activities and schedules. 

• Students work mainlyln carrels, guided by an activity folder. 

• Student-teacher ^tio during a^period six to one or four to one. 

HANAGtMENT/COMMUNICATIOFi i| 

• Strong instructional and administrative directior] from the 
project director. 

• Project director monitors instruction f requeatly^L>d ccfiducts 
weekly in-service training with help of reading ^dopdinators. 

ORGANIZATION ' * 

• Adninistrative personnel i 

Project director and secretary (full-time) 

, • Instiructional staff (one combined reading room/clinic) 
Reading \:oordinator 
, Two clincians * ^ 
One aide » 
Ore clerk (half-time)* 

* 

• Auxiliary staff 

Counselor (quarter-time for every two combined reading 
room/clinics) 

Nurse (initial screening, consulting) 

/ 

• 80 students each year per combined reading room/clinic. 



^ CONQUEST 

ADOPTION CRITERIA 

CAPABILITY 



Select Conquest only if 

The follbxing resourpes are available: v ' \ 

PERSONNEL ^ , - ' 

• Plroject director is a cjapable administrator and expert* reading , 
teacher . ^ ^ 

• Project do.^-ector'can dir^c^t^Bnd control instruction. • 

• IReading coordinators are ^rtified reading s(5ecialistfe 'or have 
^astet's degrees. ; ■ . ^ 

Reading fcbordinators individualize instruction for four 
studants per session, and assist project director. 
Clinicians individualize instruction for six students per 
sessi&D. *^ ^ ^ . ^ . 

• Aideg assist clinicians wath instruction^, and ^rganiiational 
tasks in the clsssroom. ' ^^^^ 

• tlerks. help with record keeping and profjucing materia}.s. 

• Counselor assists pi;oject staff in deaJ&ng with emotional ^ 
- weds of students. 

• l^iurse provides visual, auditory, a«d -dental screening of 
% eligible student^^'eferral^," and follow-t^ csre. 

MATERltlS/EQUIPMrftt ; ' ' 

• A' wide variety of cotnmercial materials keyed to each skill. 

• Core materials and e'quipment available prior to firsf.week of ^ 
school. ' . 



FACILITIES 

• A ClassroMn foj^ each Conquest reading room or clipic, ar one 
farge cl^J^Mom f(^ a combined Isb. ^ ^ 
''ljVJi\4iduai sttJfly carrels. 



ou can meet the schedule for getting atarteH: 

\ • Ppoj'ect director 8tarts> in March. 

• Schools* to- be served confirmed ir» April. 
•v# Core mat'eriaf^J|^upment ordered in April. 
% Staff hired vai^^^^^Lces of counselor and nurse arranged 
the distr^lH^May/ 



with 
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HghhtensHy 
TUtodng^ * 



Project 



HIT is a cro88-age tytf6fin(g project 'for sixth through eighth 
graders having difficulty in reading and math. Students leave their 
regular claaarooms to participate. 



Students 



Staff 



Tutees «re' sixth and seventh graders; tutors 
^re seventh and eighth graders. Tuttes are 
sele(5ted \5y tesL scores'and classroom teachers' 
judgment. ' Tutors participate voluntarily and 
are selected by project tea^chers. 



A project director and secretary work part- 
time on HIT. Each HIT center is staffed by one 
full-time teacher selected from the project 
school and*two full-time paraprof essionals. 



Student/Staff Ratio 



fen to*12 tutor/tutee .pairs are in*a HIT center 
with three staff members for each half-hour 
period. 



Facilities Each HIT center requires on5 classroom, typi- 

cally located in the project school. The * 
project director needs office space in the 
I district administration building." , 



Instruction Instruction in HIT consists of fast-paced, 

\ almost rhythmic drill in basic skills dnd 

practice in programmed materials. Teachers 
select material so tutees answer 90-94 per- 
cent of the questions correctly each day. 
Teachers distribute candy and other rewards to 
tutees and tutors. Tutors affirm or correct 
each tutee response and record points' earned . 



Training HIT teachers and aides attend a two-week train- 

ing workshop before the centers o(>en and weekly 
informal sessions throughout the year. 



Scheduling * Students are .scheduled by the project teachers 

in consultation with classroom teachers for- 
/ daily half-hour sessions in each or only one 

subject. There are five tutoring periods every- 
day but Friday. Friday afternoops are reserved 
for in-service meeting and record keeping. 
Breaks between sessions are used for record 
• keaping and organizing materials for inatruc- , 
f . tion. 
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^TOPICS p^ge 

Instruction ^ * ^ 

Menagefflent/CofWnunication ^ ^ 

Estimating Costs , , , 8 

Organization \ ^ 

Personnel \ , . , , lo 

Materiale/Equipment / . . . , V , , ^4 

Facilities / . . . 15 

Getting Started - 

Checklist * 



High Intensity Tutoring is one of^^ix projects selected as un- 
usually ducceasful for teaching reading and/or nathematica to under- 
achieving atudenta in low-income areas. f>roject Information Packages 
including detsi'led guidelines for instslling snd opersting these pro- 
jects sre svsilsble from the U.S. dffice of Educstion to quslifying 
achool districts. 




ill 

7A 



As Suzanne MSlks into the "HIT center, she rentembers Mhen she was 
a tutee two years ago, as a aixth grader. She had looked forward to 
becoMlng a tutor, to coming early and checking her tutee 'a folder, to 
being ready M^th drill nateriala, and f^inally to ataying for a few min- 
utes aft^r claaa and 01aying a math game with the other tutora. Now 
that jshe does tutoring, she takes pride in the gaina her tuteea are 
making and enjoya helping them work faat to earn points. Today she' 
tutor Carl, firat with multiplication flaah carda and a Rbran numerc 
clock, then in a programed workbook. Carl waa shy and aloW at firafl 
afraid of getting answera wrong, but Suzanne haa noticed a real cf>ange 
in him since' he began working on meter iala he can complete with almost 
no mistakes. Suzanne enjoya the rhythm of recording a alaah for sach 
right ana^r and sharing the right answer when her tutee makea a mis- 
take, which isn't very often. She knows Carl looks fprward to the 
candy rewards he recelvea, and ahe haa found her role aa a tutor even 
more rewarding than candy. • 
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)#lgh Intensity Tutoring 



, (HIT) ^ 

High Intensity Tutoring is a cross-age tutoring project for sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grader^. The project features drill in basic read- 
ing and math facts and use of programed workbooks. Teachers distribute 
candy and other rewards based on points earned by tutees and tutors. 
Two well-respected teachers' f rom each project school operate the reading 
or math HIT centers, each in a separate classroom. The unique featured 
of HIT are its high intensity and cross-age tutoring . 

HIT 18 faat paced. Tutoring lasts only 30 nunutes, with the first 
10 mxnutes devoted to quick drill. Tutees read word lists in reading 
and use flash cards and drill sheets in math. They spend the remainder 
of the period on programmed reading and math workbooks. HIT offers 
intense practice of basic skills rather than discussion, inquiry, or 
lecture methods. 

HIT drill and programmed materials lend themselves to accurate, ^ 
ijHNediate correction. Tutors record each response as it is m^6e and 
tell tutees correct answers as needed. Tutors do not break the pace 
for lengthy explanations, nor- do teachers. The pace also keeps going 
despite changes in activities; tutees are kept busy while tutors obtain 
Mw materials. 

^ Tutees are eager to earn' points, one for each correct response, so 
they can have candy rewards. The short instruction period, structured 
drill materials, tutoring techniques, and candy rewards all contribute * 
the success of this high intensity instruction. 

Teachers recruit tutors from the seventh and eighth grades to work 
with sixth- and some seventh-grade tutees. Teachers assign tutor-tutee 
pairs so that the tutor is approximately two years ahead of the tutee 
in reading and math skills. Tutees often advance trf become tutors. 
Teachers and aides unobtrusively monitor tutoring, keep detailed records 
of the percent of errors each tutee makes, and assign materials tutees 
can complete with 90-94 percent accuracy. 



Project Origin 

HIT was developed by two reading teachers with Reinforcement tech- 
niques suggested by a university consultant. It was an E5EA Title I 
project in Highland Park, Michigan, and^ has been in operation thefre 
since 1970. HIT has been implemented in several other school districta 
nationwide since its inception. 
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Instruction in both reading and math HIT centers follows a care- 
fully delineated procedure. Tutees leave their regular classes, such 
as science, each day. Tutors who are about two years ahead of their 
tutees in skills work for hal f -hour *ses3 ions at a rapid pace, using 
fl«sh cards, word lists, and other drill materials for approximately 
the first 10 minutes and programmed materials for the next 20, 

Teachers and aides keep track of the progress of tutors and tutees, 
•aintain daily progress cherts for tutees, and assign harder or easier 
iwterials as neceseary to ensure that students get 90-9A perrent correct 
each day. 

HIT teachers manage five sessions a day, monitoring arib faciUtat- 
ing the tutoring process. They circulate through the center and make 
sure tutoring is going smoothly. Teachers and aides tutor when needed 
and occasionally are (jelled on to answer questions. Tutors attend three 
sessions per week, missing a different class each day. They complete 
homework in classes they have missed. • 



\ 
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Tor drills HIT students in reading centers use a booklet with 
aets of Mord liata gradated for difficulty. Hath center students use 
about 20 kinda of drill Materials, including flash cards, fraction 
boarda, Ronan nuneral clocl^, and other teacher-made and commercial 
Mteriala designed to teach basic facts. 

In addition to drill materi-als, students use carefully structured 
prograniied reading and math booklets. The materials wK^h have been 
found to lend theitaelves beat to tutoring require almost no directions; 
a slAilar format is used throughout the series so that time is not lost 
explaining Mhatf to do on each pa^. The materials have answers printed 
in the student's booklet in a way that facilitates Immediate, accurate 
. self -correction. Teachers identify a student's entry level in the mate- 
rials by adainistering a placement test. Thereafter, students use one 
booklet after another in the series, with adjustments in assignments 
if their error rates'show that harder or easier material is needed. 
Student time is considered valuable; the tutoring session is Tised en- 
tirely for skills practice. Students write only when they need to 
figure problems, and do reading orally. Assignments and materials are 
already on iheir desks when they arrive, and they proceed without roll 
call or announcements. 



Since aome students do not respond to programmed materials, teach- 
ers nuet be prepared to diagnose their needs and make other assignments, 
placing the students with expert tutors. 



Rewards, an integral part of the HIT process, are distributed 
according to the ^umber of correct answers (hence points) tallied for 
tutees and session^^ttended for tutors. Students usually select candy, 
though other rewards also may be offered. 
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In HIT, the projtftff director is a distric^-level administrator, 
probably running many other projects along with HIT. Because of this, 
and because HIT teachers manage instruction with almost no supefwision, 
it 13 crucial that the HIT project director be able to identify two of 
the best-respected teachers m each school. The director njgst have • 
enough influence m the district, especially with the principals, to 
secure their release. Along with this vital task, much of the dir^ 
tor's other important work takes place during the early stagea^' Be-* • 
tween May and the following September, he or she paves the way for the 
project. Thereafter, the director's rol? is providir>g help as needed 
for the implementation of a straxghtforw^rd^set of learning experience*, 
Because both planning and instructional phases draw upon the resources 
and the cooperation of the schools where the project takes place, the 
director relies upon the building principals for day-to-day support and 
cooperation, * I 

HIT requires scheduling a great many studeBts for half-hour ses- 
sions* This crapses considerable trouble for s*ool personnel. Length- 
ening the period results m boredom and misbeh*/ior, so it is recom- 
mended that ac^ninistrators plan some way of operating HIT with haif-hou: 
periods, perhaps as part of study-hall periods. Scheduling should-i)e 
delayed urTtil after school begins afW be conrpleted by teachers. Pro- 
ject teachers can then consult with regular teachers about their 
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PBCOWw n dationa on wl^ich students ahourd come to the HIT centers as, 
tutors, and so that the project teachers can describe the project per- 
sonally to regular te^Krhers. The fact that well -respected teachers from 
the school operate the HIT centers smooths the difficult early weeks 
of the project. Once the project is in motion, the director need j«ork 
only 10 percent time to keep the project running smoothly. 

.The main budgetary responsibility of the director is to allocate to 
the teachers a monthly reward allowance that is used to purchase candy 
and other prizes for tutees and to cover the cost^ of^ field trips for the 
tutors. The director also balahce^the budgeT^ the end of each month. 

The other major management responsibility in HIT is training. The 
HIT project director must either conduct two weeks of training before 
school opens to model tutoring behaviors and explain record keeping and 
scheduling^te* hire a consultant to conduct appropriate training for 
HIT. 

Once school begins, the project's very capable teachers and aides 
are able to run HIT uith only minimal assistance from the director. The 
project's structured mechanism virtually runs itself, step by step, as 
the year progresses. The director is always available to the canter 
staff when problems arise. In-service training is held each Friday 
afternoon. Sessions are often spent completing records or shading • 
ideas. Occasionally HIT teachers meet with the project director for 
discussion. 
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HIT: eSTIMATING cosh * 
(Vour centers, 240 tutees, 320 tutors) 



ANNUAL COSTS ' * 

Personnel 

2 

Project Director 

Secretary to Project Director 

Teachers 

Aides 

Facilities ^ 

Project Director's Office 
Clfis8roo«8 

He t e r i al s /Ei^u 1 pmen t 

Other' 

Rewarda, Tutor and Tutee 
Total Estimated Annual Cost 



^kJwber 



.1 
.1 

4.0 
8.0 



/ 



Estimated Total 
Cost to Project 



500.00 



2,400.00 



ADOITIQNAL START-UP COSTS 
Personnel 

Project Director (April-August, 25% time) 
Training Stipends^for Staff (two weeks) 

Hete rials/Equipment 

Total Estimated Start-up Cost* 



1,500.00 



f 

^ ^ See pag^ 9 of the Project Selection Guide . 
2 



If this salary would not be charged to project funds, enter zero. 
^< Space may be available within district at no cost to project. 



^ HIT ORGANIZAHi^ 



• Adninistrativ* personnel 
Pftject director and secretary (both\lCl5i time during school 

year) 

1 V 

^ • Instructional ^taff l( per center). 

▼ ^ » Teacher | 
Two aides 

• 50-70 tutees and 70-100 tutors served each year 



HIT requires a project directoT* to work one-quarter time during 

' project plaitning and start-up and 10 percent time during the school 

yo^r. Secretarial support is needed for the director, 

i 

Mth 10 to 1:2 tutor/ tutee pairs in the center at one time, up to - 
70 tutees and l()d^ tutors can be involved each year, 

HIT shpuft begin with^^'aNleast two. centers in bo'th reading and math 
•^'"'^^io the district so the pro*ject «taff ,can support one another and share 
' instructions! ideas. 

WW centers are located in the^^hools they serve br m neighbor- 
ing relocatable claasrooms. Stixjents dsawn-from all the sixth/ seventh, 
and eighth grade classrooms participate all year. 




Th» MT ^tarf eonsists of « part-time pro;}ect director, teachers, 

. ^The succ«88 of HIT 'depends more on ^he qualifications of teach'ers 
thao-on the project director's skills once teachers are selected. 
Teschfrs should be ''carefully selected from the project schools.* staff of 
» establishecf tOBch^rs» nBt^ brought in from outside. Aides must have good 
organizational and management skills, since their role is* similar to the 
teachers*. ^ - » * * 



HIT project Directors » . # 

^lilf requires a director who is aft established, distrlpt-leval 
adniniatrator (qflen the federal projects director)', willing and able ' 
to allocate to the prdifct 23 percent time^ initially and '10 percent 
%ij»(B^^ter the project nas b^gun. ^ ' , 

;\ ^"~"Hie, dlrq|tor must be able to'Wentify participating schools and 
to* C*TVl7ie* those priniiflpals to aa&^gn their two bestlrespected teachers 
to 'the project and to offer continuing support and coordination oftthe ^ 
p^^ject witn^n their schools. 

^ ^ »«The prb^lQCt director must be able^to convince teacfi^rs of' the good 
results that come from eross-age tutoring and must help secure permis- 
sion from tutors* teachers .fjo|» thf/r^ reload*' He or she* must' also be 
able to prewgt the ^project to \^\y^ ^Yi^aks'^^ community so that it is 
understood aWd ficc^pted. • 

. ^-^^bri/ig th» early phase-:of the project, the- directoV has JIM tasks"^ 
Of '0Td|Jing^m4t Calais and co^piliy^li^s potential 'center part^^l- 
.'^4e or sh^ determined whatJnt dataware already available, pla 



pants. ^He or sh^ determined what^kt dataware already available, plans 
an/' necessary %icth^r tests ,^>9nd iftfftgra^es pre- and posttest|ng with'' 
the regular school schedu^eC >The project director^muat also either^ 
• CSrefull)< plan and coniJuct^lfrlfT .trainlrrg befo're school starts or. hire a 
consultant to^tto this. ' f^' ' ' - , 



HIT Tcechers 



Teachers' in HIT typically have wany yeara * successful teaching ^ 
experience as well aa previoualy eatabliahied working relationships with 
other teachers in the school. Highly aucCeasful, they are chosen by 
the project directqr from among the best resding and math teschers in 
the school. In s smoothly functiofung HIT project, the regulsr teschers 
know that the HIT tescher's role is complementsry to their own. The 
project teschers must be able to proceed in a way thst tskes into 
accoynt the needs of the regulsr teachers, fully understsnding the pro- 
ject's role within the totsl school program. A typicsl HIT teacher la . 
a former reading apecialiat, well known in the school as oapsble. 

HIT teschers must hsve extensive orgsnizstionsl skills. They must 
• keep close trs<;k of the sctivities, schedules, and progress of both 
tutors snd tutees.^hey must §lso provide guidsnce to their tutfcrs and^ 
sides while tresti^ them ss fellow instructors. * ^ 

^-^t^ol erance for extensive, detsiled psperwork is necesssry for HIT 
teachers. With the help of the sides, they msintsin dsily progress 
^charts for sll tutaes snd esch day figure the nomber of correct re- 
sponses 'an4 the percentage of errora made in order to adjuat students ' 
assignmehts for the/oWowlng day, as ne<^kary. They slso keep track 
of sttendance of tutors ar\& tutees, of the points esrned by the tutaes, 
and of the inventory of rewards in stock. ^ 

Teschers must be familisr with snd willing to fbllow s highly 
structured instructionsl procedure. They must be sble to monitor and 
facilitste the tutoring process, circulsting through the HIT center 
during each period to check progreaa and enauring that tuteea are 
receiving correct feedback. They muat be willing to use the eqtire 
period foj tutoring and forgo didactic interaction with the class. ^ 

Finally, teachera must be sble to use commercisl^prbgrammed read- 
ing and. math materiala. Two aets of such materisls mske up the bulk 
of the materiala used in HIT. Teachers must be^ able to make drill 
materiala that lend thetnselvea to the tutoring "p roc eaa. 



HIT Aides 



Aides in the HIT center have or are developing skills similar to 
thoSe listed for teachers, but th'ey are" not certificated. They must 
be able to ensure that students are working correctly on the materials 
the teacher has assigned to them. The aide constantly circulates 
through the center during sessions, making sure that the tutee-tutor 
pairs are using proper materials aod that the tutor is providing ade- 
quate feedback. Aides also check to see that,^ the students are record- 
ing the corrfect nimber of points earned. Aides, wijh teachers, complete 
the detailed recp-rds kept on student progress each day. 



j^/.Jmjam^, Sim ti)»y have a slaiiar role, to that' of the ^ 
^i:^^:.:- t — cher t i^4ee ehould be choeen who woh*t reeent 
/ \¥mUiq Immw pay for a elailar job. 



.1 
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In both reading and math HIT centers, students use drill and 
progranMTied materials along with placement tests and standardized tests. 
Drill materials ^re designed .to teach basic sight vocabulary in reading 
and* basic facts in math. Comprehension and problem-solving skills are 
taught using programmed and supplejnentary materials. 

The materials can be used simultaneously by tutors and tutees. 
Tutors reinforce their basic skills by checking each answer fa it is 
made . 

The project director orders a sufficient supply pf HIT materials at 
all levels in a series so that students may begin the program directly 
after the placement t-est. Tutees enter answers on acetate sheets sa*~ 
that materials are reusable. Publishers have encouraged delaying order- 
ing until after students take a placeflfent test, but this delays begin- 
ning instriifction for several weeks. Since many students will be using 
the same set of materials during different periods, it is wise to o^der 
about* 20 complete sets. * " ' " 

Finally, HIT provides some supplements^ books as a reference 
IFibrary ^'or tut^cys and tutees to use at the end of the school year if 
they finish all therprogranmed. readers. HIT Centers are also supplied 
'with a few games to be used occasionally. ' 
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Each HIT project school must have a large classroom available'for 
each HIT center. The classrooms should be located in a convenient place 
for students. The rooms should be comfortable^ an^ accousticsUy ade-* 
quate to absorb some of 'the noise of faat-pace(] tutoring. If two c_lass- 
rooms are not available^ administrators* mi^t consider installing only 
a reading (or math) HIT center, or installing temporary buildings to 
house the project. Care should be taken not - to take space for a HIT 
center at the expense' of some other important area in the school, such 
ea the gym, teachers* lounge, o-r a fteeded classroom. Students should 
not be asked to go for special help to a confining, windowless, or tiny 



room. 



No special furniture ia/ required. for the project. The 
should be equipped with 10 to 12 pairs of student desks, o 
each tutor to use with hfs or her tutee. The project din 
to order special tutoring desks or tables if regular desl^s are 
available. 

In addition, the HIT center classrooms should contain flocked 
c^inet for storing candy rewards, file cabinets for student records, 
a teacher's desk, and two or three tables ^nd a storage shelf for 
instructional materials; 
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HIT GETTING STARTED 



If your district elects to' implement HIT, and your application for 
the PIP is approved, the project director will have many planning tasks 
to coMplete before training and instruction begin in the fall. The di- 
rector's roJ^e is extremely important. The same pefson should carry out 
initial ta&ks and subsequent troubleshooting. He or she should start 
Quarter-timp in May to carry out the required start-<Jp tasks within the 
time frame shown on the chart facing this page." 



The project director; 



2. orients personnel of tentatively identified schools and other 
relevant a<^inistrators. 



4. surveys furniture and materials. 



6. hires external evaluator'or designs project evaluatj.on. 



Y. completes aide interviews and selects aides. 



10. plans start-up training workshop fo^ staff. 



ADOPTION CRITERIA 



INTENTION 



Select High Intensity Tutoring only^ if your 3chogl^di8trict can 
meet the following project requirements 



INSTRUCTION 

• Carefully strixtured and fast -paced. 

• Done by tutors and managed by teachers and aides. 

• Candy and other rewards for correct answers. 

MANAGEMENT/COMMUNICATION ^ 

• • Minimal outside direction, with teachers running project. 

• Requires principsl'a help. 

• Requires good public relations within and outside school. 

ORGANIZATION 

• Serves u|f to 70 tutees per cen^e^. 

- • Tutoe8~ln sixth and seventh' gratfe arKf tutors in seventh and 
e^^th. 

• Each center has one teacher and two aides. 

• Two to four centers per district. 
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ADOPTION CRITERIA / 



CAPABILITY 

Select High Intensity Tutoring only if / ' 
The. following resources are available: 

PERSONNEL 
V 

• Diatrict-level administrators work 25 percent initially, then 
10 percent, 

• Two expert a^nd welj-respected teachers from each project school. 

• ^ Four aides monitor tutoring and assist with record keeping. ^ 

MATEfllALS/EOUIPMENT 

• Word lists and programmed ♦materials for reading, 

• Flash cards and other drill materials, and prografAmed workbooks 
for math. 

FACILITIES" 

• Ten^twelve pairs of student desks. 

• Large clasaroonr wittr-Sftarrdaf a *rarniturr: 

You can meet the schedule for getting started: 

• Project director starts in May. 

• Teachers selected in May. 

• Materials ordered in Sine, 

• Aides hired in August. 

• In-service training In August - September. • 
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lliMisive Reading \ 
Instructional Teams 



Analysis and SelectibnKit 




InstructiotKri learns 



IRIT is v9 project for third, and some .fourth, graders who are 
having difficulty in reading. StudentsTeaVe- their regular classrooms 
to participate. 



Students 



Students are nominated for IRIT by their regular 
classroom teachers and principals on the basis 
of te^ scores and teacher judgment. Final 
selection is made by IRIT teachers. » 



Staff 



IRIJ staff consists of a half -time project direc- 
tor and half-time secretary, three^teache^ra per 
team, and a team secretary. One member of the 
team is designated leader. 



Student/Staff Ratio 



Facilities 



\ 



Instruction 



Each team member teaches 15 students per period. 
One team can serve 135 students per year. 



Three separate elassrx3oms and an office are re- 
quired for each team. Office space in the 
district Office building is required for the 
project director and secretary. 



IRIT uses an eclectic, individualized approach 
in its three reading areas — decoding, vocabulary 
and comprehension,^ and individualized reading. 
IRIT teachers choose among a wide var^ty of 
methods and materials in designj.ng instruction 
for each student* 




Training 



Team members receive two weeks' training before 
instruction begins, and semi-monthly in-service 
sessions once the project is under way. 



Scheduling 



Students spend three hours each rtforning during 
one of the three 10-week IRIT cycles. Three 
groups of 15 students rotate froro one teachen 
to the next at one-hour intervals, so that 
every student spends one hour in each reading 
.area. Teachers spend each afternoon developing 
and coordinating lesson plans. 
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^ Lntenaive Reading Instructional Teams is one of six projects 
selected as unusually successful for teaching reading wxj/or mathsiiatics 
to umlerachieving students in low-income areas. Project information 
Packages including detailed guidelines for installing and operating 
these projecta are available from the U.S. Office of Education to 
qualifying school districts. 
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In one corner of the gaily decorated classroom, two third graders 
are engaged in an animated word game. In the center of the room, another 
student leans earnestly across a low table, gesturing as she explains 
her book to the teacher. A dozen others work quietly at tables or learning 
machines. 

The word game breaks up. The two students check their folders for 
their next assignments and go their separate ways. 
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Intensive Reading instructional Teams 



(IRIT) 



^ , I^ensive Reading Instructional Teams is a laboratory project for 
third (sone fourth) graders wiih difficJlty' in* reading. It features ■ 
^ a carefully individualized, eclectic approach made possible' by low 
student •>>^eacher ratios and a wide variety ot materials and equipment. 
The unique features of IRIT are high^intensity and a team approach to 
instruction, ^ ^ 

Students selected for IftIT report to the project rooms for an 
intensive ,^ three -hour session every morning, five days'a week for 10 
weeks. The all-morning sessions immerse the students in reading and 

; language- learning , and alsd prove attractive to t^ regular classroom 
teacher. Since participating classes each send about 10 students to 
IRIT, the greatly reduced cldss size lets the regular teacher^work 

* closely with t'he remaining students for the 10 weeks that the IRIT 
students are gone. Of cou^pe the new skills and -attitudes acquired by 
students in IRIT continue to simplify the teacher *s job after the stu- 
dents return. 

An IRIT team cons\sts of three exceptionally skilled reading 
teachers, each with a separata classroom and each specializing irf a 
different area of reading. The /team handles 45 students in each, of 
vthree-^O-week cycles, 135 studerits per year, 

« Students ^e divided into three equal groups whicK move from 
teacher to teacher at hourly intervals. This means that each teacher 
muat provide .individualized instruction for all 45 students ave^y 
morning. Not only must the instruction be individgalized for each 
student, if must be carefully coordinated among the three .teachera^ 
^Ihis planning and teamwork i^ mad* possible by another unique IRIT' 
feature: teaifis (^evote the entire afternoon to preparation, coordina— 
tion, and professional development. 



Projept Origin 

IRIT was , developed by school personnel with ESEA^ Title I and 
state funds in Hartford , •Connecticut , a* generally prosperous c^ty 
with large economically depressed areas, IRIT has been in operation 
there since 1965, and has recently been tried out in selected loca- 
tions throughout the United States, 
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IRI ijfprovides supplementary mstfuction for third-grade students 
with prObiems m reading. Some fourth graders may be included at the 
discretion of the teams 'and the regul^ar teachers. ' , 

IRIT uses an eclectic, individualized approach emphasizing 
persoria^l attention,' careful diagnosis, apd a wide variety of leflltning 
methods' and materials. The exact procedures followed with any single 
student are left largely to the IRIT teachers, although the project 
cJirettor monitors mstriictiton and gives advice. Thus the teacher is 
the kpy to IRIT instruction, and the quality of the. mstr.uction rests 
largely on the talents. of the teachers. 

% 

An IRIT team of three teachers works with 43 students at a time. 
The 45 students attend IRIT daily for one 10-weet cycle, spending three- 
hours per morning m the IRJT classrooms. The 43 students are div*ided 
into three heterogeneous igroups of 1 3 students , eaeh , and they keep 
the*samp groups throughout the cycle-. Each IRIT teacher has a separate 
classroom and concentrates on a different area of reading. The three, 
gr>)uf5s of students rotate from one classroom to the next at hourly 
intervals, so that every atudent covers all three reading areas each 
day, and each teacher teaches 4^43 students. 
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The three IRft areas aje decoding , vocabulary and comprehension , 
and individuaflzed reading . The general approach to' learning is similar 
in all three areas. Clasarooma are. warm, gaily decorated^ learning 
centers filled •'Ith a wide vrfriety'pf commercial and teacher-made mate- 
rials, equipment, and games. The teanr conducts a thorough-^ program of 
diagnostic testing at the beginning of the cycle, and teachers carefully 
■wnitor of retest students throughout the cycle, using materials appro- 
priate to each reading area. Daily, individual records and lesson plana 
are kept for each student, and students quickly accept responsibility 
for following their lesson plans with a, minimum of prompting. The 
teachers move from student to student, ocdipsionally working with pairs 
or small groupss Th^ atmosphere is free and warm but, at the same time, 
orderly^nd serious. Students with a history of failure become involved 
and successful in the IRIT program, and the improved self-imsge and aotk 
habits show up quickly in the regulsr classroom. 

The three reading areas differ in terms of goals and materials. 
Decoding concentrate on basic phonics skills v«^ich are lacking in . 
nearly all IRIT students. Much of the decoding instruction is really^ 
drill, but games, learning machities, and interesting materials make 
it attractive to the students.^ * 

; ' < . 

'These basic skills are useful only tf practicpd in context, and the 
vocabulary and comprehension room focuses on integrating the- decoding 
skills into practical re^inq skills. Students use/equipment , program- 
med materials, and learning^ames to expend their vocabulary -and improve 
their ability to get the meaning out of 'complete sentences and para- 
graphs. 

Freed from the need for akill-building drills, the individualized 
reading teacher, focuses on building a desire to read. , The room is 
''filled withf:'booi<¥,rfind materials which are relevant and, appealing to 
students. Students selfect' and read books that they like and discuss them 
with the teacher. They,, also take part in, activities and games aimed at 
general language development. ^ 

IRIT procedures fd? selecting students play a key role in project 
success. Tean teachers meet with sefiding teachers before each cycle to 
discuss Ihe children nominated for IRl*r and tPie materiala that J.he aend- 
'ing teachers would like IRIT, to emphasize. Final selection of students 
is made by the IRIT teon on the basie of test scores and teacher recom- 
mendations. 



The IRIT approach has beel^ tried^with children from first through 
• sixth grade, but it hSs proved most effective with third grwJers. The 
instruction i^ ^probably too intense for, most younger children- * 




The IRIT^menagement style falls halfway between supervising the 
teachers closely and giving them complete freedom. The project direc- 
tor provides administrative support and instructional leadership. The 
intensive, team approach provides the framework in which the teachers 
can work effectively. But the IRIT instruction itself is largely under 
the control of the IRIT teachers. 

As instructional leader, the project director visits each team at 
least weekly (more often during the first^year) offerfng suggestions and 
advice. He or she also serves as a resource person, keeping abreast of^ 
the latest techniques and materials and conducting r;,egular in-service 
training sessions. These inputs are important to project success, but 
serve more to supplement the teachers' own ideas than to control their 
classroom activities. ^ 

\ administrator, the IRIT project director is responsible for the 

uoual planning, budgeting, troubleshooting, artd^personnel functions. 
Because the teachers are so important to the success of the project, 
hiring the right teachers is one of the director's most irrjportant 
taalcs. Once they are hired, the project director must ma^e sure that 
they have the material resources, the preparation time, and the leve-1 
of morale that they need to teach effectively. . 




The project director "UBt arrange for good ^claasroom space and get 
the f dnde 'to equip (he rooms weli« Teachers play the major role in 
delecting materials, and each team controls its own yearly materials 
budget. In addition, teachers are expected to cr&ate many special- 
purpose materials on their own. 
*■ * - ' 

There is no time in a normal teacher '9 day to individualize in- 
struction tor 43 students, prepk^re materials, coordinate with th^ other 
team members, and participate in frequent in-service training sessions. 
IHIT teachers are given all afternoon to accomplish these tasks, with 
full pay but free from teachjng responsibilities. ^ 

IRIT demands extra effort from the teachersV so morale must J>e 
high. The delicate balance between project direcSLT supervision 'and 
team independence is a critical management fa^or^^v!Nrr»a in taming good * 
moraine. In addition, regular project-wide in-service training meet- 
ings and daily cooperation within eagh -team provide IRIT teachers with 
mutb^^upport and help keep morale^high. 

IRIT must oyejate as a, coheslve^project Teams may be housed 
in r^ular school alassrooms, but all team teachers are responsible 

a single IRIT pi'oject director in the district office rathe? than 
to the school principal. This spec'ial .^tatus is required to ensure 
selection of highly qual/fied teachers and to maintain close Communi- 
cation within the projects* ^ ' ' ' » 
> 

• ■ 

One member of each team 1? designated as "team 16ad#r" by the 
project director and serves as team spokearnan, providing liaison with 
the' project director and the regular school steff . The team leader 
may help with in-service training or take on'^ether special duties, 
but does not supervise the other team members. r 

Within a^eam the orgefrtization is democratic, with each teacher 
responsible for his or her own reading area. Even though classrooms 
are separate, however, tel&bers must work together closely in the 
afternoons to coordinate instruction for all students. 

I ^ , * 

The approval and close cooperation of the'schools is critical to 
project success. IRIT teachers view the project as a service to the 
regular classroom teachers, and IRIT has Yormal procedures for includ- 
ing the classroom teaCher in the selection of students and learning, ma- 
terials. IRIT also serves as an active demonstrat^n center for local 
teachers' and outside educators, and involves teachers and parents in 
variety of activities, sudli as open' house arid graduation ceremoniea. 
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IRIT: ESTIMATING COSTS 
(C)ne 'Tesn/l3^ Students) 



ANNUAL COSTS \' / 

# 2 
Project Director ^ 

Secretary to Project Director 

Lead Teacher. ^ 

lean Teachers 

Tj»a« Secretary 

Facilities ^ 

Pro ject-^ Director's Office 
Te«i Office 
' C^asdrooms 



Number 



.5 

1.0 
2.0 
1.0 



Materials/Equipment 
Other 

Transportation of ^tudents (if required) 
Total Estimated Ann,ual Cost 



Estimated Total 
Cost to Project 



l,500.0t) 



ADDITIONAL SlAftT-UP COSTS ^ 
-Personnel 

^ Project Director ( hiarch-August , 50S; time) 
Lead Teacher (August, full-time) ' 
Training Stipends for Teachers (two we^s) 

* 

Materials/Equipment 

Total Estimated Additional Start-Up Cost , 



6,000.00 
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^ See page 9 of the Project Selection Guide^ 

2 * ' 

If this salary Wbuld not be charged to project funds, enter 2ero. 

^ Space may be ^vs^able within the district at op coat to project. 



' , IRIT ORCJANIZATION* 

• AdilnUtrtCive perei^nel ^ . . 

Project director v>d secretary (half-iime) ^ 

#' Teans 

Tean leader ^ ' ' 

Two teaii teachers 
- Secretary ^ * 

4*^ 135 students (one tt) three schools) each year per team 



IRIT re9uires a half-time project di/ector (with half-time secre- 
tarial support) and one or inore teagiQ of three teachers. One member 
*of^geach team is designated as'*'team leader." Ideally, each team has s 
full-time secretary. ' ^ ^ 

IX is advisable to begin the prpjec# with only one or two teams, 
since planning and iJ^plementing a, new project place a heavy load on 
the project director during 'tFte fir6t year. * As project operation be- 
conies wore, routine, the- director vfill be able to devote time to the 
additional' training ^snd coordination required by a larger *number of 
temis.' In the originatif>g district, s half-time director manages four 
teams. ^ 

• Each team tesches 45 sttJdents^in each of three 10-week tycl^s, 
80, that in a year one team can serve s total of* 135 ^^^udents. Exper- 
ience haa shown tbat 13 atudents^st a time is about the maximum that 
one IRIT teacher can handle. Teachers would like even smsller groups, 
b^t 'pro ject costs would rise accordingly. 

lo moat ca^Bj each IRIT team gcrves more than one school per • 
year. The team may be houaed in one of the schools it serves or in 
a sepsrate buildid^» 'However, housing a ,team in a sepsrste building 
increaaea traor^ortation p^blems and^costs snd isolates the iRIT 
teachers from the sending school staff. ' 

. Typically, a team serves studente from its home school for one 
or> two cycles ahd transports students from otb^r schools for the*^ 
rciia*ining. cycles. Where necessary, two achools may send students 
'to a single cycte,*but the logistics become more complicated as the 
number of sending schools per cycle is increased. 
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Th0 IRIT staff is CGMposed of a half-time project director and 
thr^ teachers per tean, one of Mhom is deaignated team leader. T^e 
project dir^tor is assisted by a half-time secretary, and a full- 
tine secretary is required , for each teawr^ 

The success of IRIT depands heavily' on the caliber of the pro- 
ject personnel. The prolect director must be a <)ynafnic but sensitive 
ad^inistrater, and an e)^rt in ^teacfting reading. Teachers must be , 
expert reading teachers and must be able to Mork well in a tealh. 

' IRIT Project Director ^ 



V , IRIT demands, a highly skilled and dynamic project director who 
is an able adbnlnistrator apd who is* respected in the district as an 
expert in teaching reading. 

The project director's first task is tp gain the cooperation of ■ 
school principals and teachers in, arranging for space, adapting sche- 
dules,' setting up lines of authority and communication, and making 
initial arrSngements /or student selection. ^These negotiations must- 
be handled with authority and diplomacy if the- project is to achieve 
tj^e ^>ecessary support in the district. 

The project director must also hire 'the highly skilled teachers 
required for the project and must cofomand >their professional respect. 
He or she must have the self-assurance required to give teachers a 
^reat deal of independence, and the tact required to provide the sup- 
port and supervision necessary for effective instruction. 

Kaintaining close communication and good -relations with non- 
project pfbrsonnel is a continuing administrative responsibility. The 
project'director serves as a mediator between project demandp and the 
needs' of the home and sending school staffs and as a cleaftnghopse 
for information on IRIT techniques and materials. 

Most parent contact is coordinated by the, teams, but the project 
director supervises parent involvement and handles any difficultiea 
that arise between parents ar^ project teachers. 

Dther administrative tasks include 'review of teacher performance, 
review of materials orders, control of the prbject budget, and -project 
evaluation. 

Instructional skills include training and consulting. During 
the tMO-week start-up training workshop, \he project director trains 
Che teschers'in IRIT philosophy ^ proceq^res and helps them leaz;n to 
uee the 'materials tt^t he or she has ordered. Through Meekly visits 
and semi-monthly in-service sessions, the project director serves aa a 
reaource for new ideas and makes suggestions on strst^gies and mate- 
'tials to team members. 




IRIX Ttam Leaders ^ 



The poeltibn of teaTn leader is more of an administrative con- 
venience then a delegation of formal authority, since all of the IRIT 
teachers are highly qualified and able to operate ipdependently . How- 
ever, team Readers ^ave qualifications in addition^to those required 
of the othpr tm team members. They ^ould be certifired reading spe- 
cialists or consultants who are capable of coordinating team activiti^ef^ 
and providing professional leadership. They sholild' also have the 
interpersonal skill and diplomacy required to serve, as a communip^toD 
betvieen the ^eans and nonproject personnel, The team is not techni- 
cally under the authority of the home school, and it is esatential for f 
the team leader to commurRicate frequently with the principal -if good 
relations are* to be maintained. . ^ 

Ap additional teams are added, the team leaders* role becomes 
increasingly iJiportantj especially in organizing' communication be- 
tween the proj^t director and team members. ' * 



JRIT Teachers 

■ ■■ 

Exceptionally skilled and dedicated te^che^8 are opeded to ful- • 
fill the unusual ^j^Mands made by IRIT. Each teacher is expected to 
Individualize instruction for 43 students lach day and coordinate 
this instruction with the other team members and sending teachers. 
Trtis ■eanSvthat teachers must have sufficient expertise and profes- 

* sional indeperidence to diagnose needs and apply current instructional 
approaches to their own special reading area with little supervisidh. ' 

The highly individualized nature of -iRIT requires teachers that 
are original and creative -in developing Specialized reading materials. 
Each lean joeinber nust also be a conscientious record keeper and lesson 
planner, lndivid^al lesson plans and progress records for all 43 stu-» v^i^ 
dents ttuat be constantly kept up to date and be available for inspec- ^ 
t'fon by visitors.^ ' * - ) 

IRrf teachers have a warm personplity and are able to develop a ' 
close personal relationship with the^roject children. Since many of * 
the students will have a background of failure, the Teacher needs to 
be able to improve self-concepts by providing a supportive e^tmosphere 
and fay reinforcing student puccess. The ethnic and racial mixture of 
the typical project student population requires' teachers who respect 
all iniTtures. 

*To fihd auch teachers, the originating project director requires' 
that candidatea have at least two years* experienoe in the district 

are respected as excellent teachers of reading. Their class-' 
rooma nust demonstrate "their talent for creating original 'teaching 
materials, and they must welcome the IRIT role as a demonstration 
teacher . 

\ 

IRIT Team Secretary ' ^ 

Each team requirea^ecretarial" help for the productiqn of 

" teacher-made materials a^Wthe extensive, record keeping. A fiTll- 

time^ secretary, for each teM with experience in these areas is 

* highly destrable. • . ^ 





tach of the three IRIT classrooms is provided with' a wide variety 
of highly motivational materials an#««quipment. A core of commercial 
materials described in the PIP is common to all teams, but each teacher 
la expected continually to develop origi^nal materials t^Hored to the 
needs of individual students. Filmstripa, records, games, typewriters, 
workbooks, basal readers, reading kits, arxJ a variety ot books for in- 
dividual reading are used in the project.^ Decoding and Vocabulary/ 
Comprehwision materials and criterion-referenced tests also facilitate 
instrucAon. » 

About $7,300 provide^ the recommended core equipment and ^na^eriala 
for, one team. The q(V)Unt varlea depending upon the quantity of reccmr- 
mended materials already preaent in the diatrict. The project director 
order's the core materials m the apring ao that they w^ll be available^ 
for training in August. . 

Dnpe the project ia under way, each team haa ita own materia^a 
budget ^nd depides how funds are to bb apent. The project director's 
rol^ then becomes one of making auqgeationa and recommendations and 
approving ordera aubmitted by the teaMa. 
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: ^^;^[^ ^KfOiM Off icft tpwi lf> ^ tfkttict of fio* 

P^;;-r";* ^; : , ^ /• , ^ : \- ^ 

IRIT's waril, brightly decorated/learning centers are essential 
to project ' sucg^g^. They offer an attractive contrast to regular 
Classrooms and help generate the s^nse of enthusiasm and vitality that 
characterizes the IRL^teachers and students. , * 

The project director arranges for ^he three separate, preferably 
adjacent classrooms required for each team. The rooms are used full- 
time by IRIT. Classrooms are most appropriately ^located in a home 
school . 

Teache^ are responsible for arranging and decorating their in- 
dividual Classrooms. ^In fact, tn^V^e selected partially on the 
basis, of the imagination and^skiirN^lth which they decorated their 
regular classrooms. The roo*ns pre f\jrnished with tables an4^chairs 
that can be brightly painted or modified ^ 

An office for the team and the tea)ti secretary should be located 
fairly close to the classrooms. Furnished and equipped office space for 
the project director and secretary is *in the district office building. 
This location reinforces the director's position as administrator. 
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2. orienta personnel of tentatively identified home and sending 
schools arxJ other relevant- administrators in th^ district. 




4. recruits and interviews prospective staf/. 



6. orders .necessary furniture, -core materials, and eqCiipment. 



8. hi res. external pValu^tor or designs project eyaluation. 




10. makes arrangements for Septembfer student selection meeting. 



12. plans start-up draining workshop and arranges /pr consultants. 




6 a. 



AOOPTIOM CRITERIA 



INTENTION 



Select IRIT only if your school district can meet 4.he Tol lowing^ 
I J project requirewents: 



^ INSTlnCTION - ; ^ ^^^'^ 

0 Teacher selects activities within 8^^M||ct area. 

• Students move froi actimy to activity guided by, folder. 

\ ■ ' * - . 

1 • . Stttient-teacher rati^ J5 to one.. 

MANAGEMENT/COMMUNICATION 

• Instructional and ac^iniat»atiye leadership f^on project" 
[ director* 

, ^ • Teachers have afternoons fbr, preparation. , 

• Demonstration center emphasis. > * 

ORCANIZATIOfJ 

1 ^ * Administrative personnel* 

Project director and Secretary (half-time) 

• Team 

Tedm leader 
Two team teachers 
Se<^retary 

« If " 

• 135 students (one to three schools) each year per team 
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/ " ' IRIT 

ADOPTION CRITERIA 

^ • ' CAPABILITY 

Select IRIT only if v. * ' 

The following re80urce8\re available:' 

PERSONNEL ' ' " ^ 

> ^' 

• Project director is a capable administrator and expert reading 
teacher. 

• Project director can provide instructional leadership to the 
project. 

• Tea« leaders are'certified reading specialists or consultants 
within the district. 

• Team leaders coordinate team activities/ ^ 

• IRIT teachers are well respected in the district as exceptionally* 
skilled teachers of reading. . . 

IRIT teachers are original and creative in developing 
specialized reading^ materials. 

TMm secretary helpfe with record keeping and producing 
, materials. ^ 

A - 

MATERIALS/EQUIPMENT 

• ,A wide variety of commercial and teacher-made materials. 

• . A materials budget lender th^ control of each tean. 

Core materials available in August. 

FACILITIES ^ 

• Thr^e separate^ attractively decorated classrooms for each # 
i team . 

• An office for the team and team aecretary located ne^ Jthe 
classrooms. ' ^ 



You can meet the schedule for getting started: 

• Project d^r^ctt)r starts in March. 

• Firat-year schools confirmed in April. 

• Core materials/equipment ordered in i^riK 

• Teachers hired in May. 

• Two-week start-^up braining workshop in August. 
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if OOVIMMMNT PtlMTlMO OWa i If?* O-S0t-90t 



programed 
Tutorial Reading 



Analysis and Selection Kii 




TUtoridl 



Rradn^ 



PTR is »n individualized tutoring project for first graders having 
difficulty learning to read. Students leave their regular classrooms to 
participate. 



StudenU 



All entering first graders are tested in begin- 
ning reading skills. Students in the lower 
quartlle are selected for tutorjng. 



Staff 



PTR staff are a project director, tutorial 
supervisors, tutors, and a secretary. The 
director and*secretary wgrk part-time. The 
supervisors are experienced, credentialed 
teachers^ Tutor^ may be adult paraprofes- 
&ionals or high school work-study students. 



Student/Staff Ratio 



Tutors work individually with each stujJent for 

15 minutes daily. A t4Jtor jfar\' instruct seven 

children^ every two hours.. 
s 



Facilities 



Each iutoring station consists of side-by-^side 
eeat*AQ for the tutor and student in a q/niet 
place. Tutorial supervisors need a space to work 
at each ppoject school . T^ke director and secre- 
tary need equipped office spacef 



Instruction 



Tutoring is controlled through the uae of pro- 
grammed kits purchased directly fro« one of six 
publishers. The instruction consists of guided 
drill and practice work in the bssal reader that 
matches the tutoring kit. 



. readi 



Training 



Tutors receive two and a rfalf days of training 
prior to beginning instruction. 



/ 



Scheduling 



Each project school principal schedu^s stu'dentk 
for tutoring in consultatiqi with claairoon 
teachers. Generally^ students atiy in PTR for 
the entire first grade. • 




For by th« Sup«f1nUnd«nt of DocuoMnU. U & G<»T«mm«nt PHntinf OOc* 
Wuhinfton. D.C 20402. P«r ft-p4it Mt, toU in mU only. 
Stock Numl>^017*OMM>151ft-S 
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- -frogrwed Tutorial Reading ia one of 6ix projects selabted as un- 
uiwally auccassful for teaching reading and/or matheaatica to under- 
4 , ^f**^ in^low-incoae areas. Project Information Packages 

including detailed guidelines for instsiiing and operating these pro- 
jects sre svsilsble froa the U.S. Office of tikication to Qualifying' 
acnool districts. ' t§ 



O ill . ^ 
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t 



One of ^he high schoor PTR tutors was working with a first, grader. 
,The child was doing fairiy well, but every time the tutor told hi«. 
eo, t% would stop and spy, **ril be dawoed'.** Then hft'd jcontinue reading. 
The tgtor would make another positive statement and thr'child r^njld 
again say "I'll be damned."' The tutor later found out in t^^lklng with 
the principal and tbf -teacher that. the child came from a home wh^re 
be waa rwvsr, nevet^prafsed. The tutoring relattonahip was one jof / 
'^the very few in which fie ever received any prpise. 




* * I 
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Progranied Tutorial IJteadlng 
' C (PTR) 



Prograned Tutorial Reading is a highly atructuxed tutoring project 
fcjr first graders. It supplements' regular classroom reading instruction 
*and is conducted by either paraprofessionals or high, school tutors, not 
teachers. ^Jhe project uses tutoring kits de8>gned to match, six of the 
nO^t coMMonly used basal reading series in the country. These kits pre- 
sent tightly designed tutoring programs that careful/y control the 
instructional patterne used by the tutor. 

The 13-minute tutoring sessions for > participating fi,rst graders 
in Prograned Tutorial Reading are highly structured. During their sea-* 
sionsy children read from their regular classroom basal readers while 
the tutor follows exactly one of 11 tutoring programs presented irtLthe 
tutoring kits matched to the readers. The programs in the' kit specify 
in detail what to tfeach and how to teach. They are designed so that alT 
decisions made by a tutor about a cMld' SAreading afe limited to judging 
the correctness or appropriateness or answers. The tutoring programs 
sre unlike conventional programmed Instruction in that they are designed 
for the butor. The programs JShpioy a tutoring technique based on a 
series Qf test-teach-teat steps that t^ll the tutors exactly what to do 
when a child responds to a reading item. 

Project Origin 

. ' •» , 

1^ Programed Jutorial Reading for f irSt graderd was developed at 
■ndiana University in 1965 with the support of ESE/^itle I fundj. It 
^ms firet used in i^w-'Tndianapol is- public school a^Ms an7*has since 
been Adopted by many other school systems across tlR:ountry. The PTR 
project descriptions in this booklet and*the PIP are based on the suc- 
cessful Farmington, Utah, PTR project. * 



* 






Instruction in Programed Tutorial Reading 13, controlled by the 11 
different tutoring programs (called Item Programs) designed for the 
tutors. These tutoring programs were developed to supplement reading 
akills such as comprehension, oral reading, word analysis, and sentence 
completion. The tutorir>g programs are systematically structured. As 
the child resds each item, the program tells the tutor verbatim what to 
8«y, The Oral Reaging Item program, for example, tells the tutor to aak 
the child to read a sentence J i.e., to say "Can you read this''"). If 
the chiUi fias difficulty reading a word in the sentence, the tutor is 
instructed to aay "Go on," After the student has finished 'the sentence, 
tutors follow the tutoring program's next steps exactly as they are 
presented to^ teach the missed words. 

« 

The tutoring process employs frequent and immediate feedback as 
well as individualized pacing. Clues', not answers, are given to the 
child. Poaitive reinforcement is given appropriate to the 'atudent's 
response to e^ch item. As the child works through each tpsk, the tutor 
records the incorrect responses' on a record chart, but the child is 
never told an answer is wrong. The ch'rtH first attempts all the items 
within a leason. The tutor teaches the child the missed items, follow- 
ing Ve rbat im the instructions given in the Item programs, and then testa 
for mastery. The tutor uses theae teat-teach-best steps fetiroughout the 
tutoring session. 
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' Prograted Tutorial Reading, designed to serve ctSildren in first* 
grade» has proved^to be effective with children in the bottom quartile 
£h national teat score distributlorl in reading. Children 'are tested 
early in the fall by their classroom teachers. They are. then selected 
to participate in PTR on ,the basis of their standardized test scores. ' 
Teachers are asked for their opinions ab()ut which children wo^ld mos^ 
benefit from supplemental reading' tutoring to validate the selectiQn 
procedure. • ^ 

Scheduling the PTR students for tutoring is a joint effort by the 
teachers* the' school principal, and the tutorial supervisor, Mho closely 
monitors the tutoring procelss. Each child is scheduled for 15 minJtes 
with\t^>c same tutor each day for the entire school year, tutors work 
-either inside the clsssrooms in a quiet co^er or in nearby classrooms^ 
set up txolusively for tutoring. They take the' students to theiT^tutor- 
Ing stations and work for 13 minutes, escorting them back to their 
classrQoms at the end of the sessions. 

* 

Instruction in PTR is methodical and repetitive, yet it is con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of supportive warmtti and interest between the 
tutor and student. It is essential', therefore, that tutors be bot^i com-, 
fitted to and capable of following tlK^ prescribed format and genuinely 
interested in the children they teach. 
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Prior to the start of school, management tasks include project 
planning, staff recruitment and selection, and ^materials and facilities 
procurement. The project director assumes full and active responsibil- 
ity for these tasks. After the projedt has operated in the schools for 
about d month, however, thi director's involvement requires only about 
15 percent ^j.me . DaiJV management of^ tutoring is assigned to the full- 
time tutorial supervisors who report directly to the director. 

« m 

The majoE management tasks for the PTR project director are the 
establishment and maintenance of effective channels of communication 
among di'strict personnel associated with the prdject and parents of par- 
ticipating children. The elementary school principals are the^onduit 
through whom project communications and coordination with teachers - 
and parents are channeled. They are responsible for the overall' admin- 
istration of the project in their own schools. Since tutoring involves 
releasing children from the regular classrooms each day, the project 
director must take special care to orient elementary school principals 
aftcf teachers effectively and enlist their goodwill for PTR. Effective 
comnwni cation with the principals lays the foundation for the working 
relationship that will follow among teachers, tutors, and tutorial 
supervisors. If high school students are used as tutors, the project 
director must also work with high school principals and counselors to 
select and schedule tutors. , / 



~ [. The d«ily management of the tutoring is the responsibility of the 
tutorial supervisor once the project is well under Say. The supervisors 
Monitor the tutors closely to maintain the quality of tutoring, espe- 
cially making certain that tutors follow the tutoring programs exactly. 
Tutora should come to regard their supervisors as supportive resource 
persons on who«<Jthey can rely for guidance in tutoring techniques and 
for solving general problems that may arise. ^ The supervisors also 
assure that student progress reports are given to teachers each week 
and work closely with principal^ to maintain teacher suppoft for PTR, 
In general, problems are- channeled to^'fM principals by the tutorial 
supervisors through the project director, although in some instances 
supervisors may go to the principals directly. 

The communicatfon, coordination, and sup^^ort necessary to insure 
project succesS^n^the schools are most effectively established by fol- 
lowing a definite sequence, in project plarining and orientation and ^aff 
selection. To assure the principals' support and cooperation in inte- 
grating.the project into theil" schools, the director orients principals 
as soon as the project is awarded to the^district . The director makes 
certain that the principals understand the purposes of the 'project 
clearly so they can in turn communicate t6 the regular teachers and* . 
school parents how the project will reinforce classr<5om reading, not 
supplant it. The director also redxuits and selects the tutorial super- 
visors early* so they can assist in recruiting tutors artd in winning 
teacher support for the program. The principals als6 are brought into 
the tutor selection proidess and have fkial say over who will be hired. 
This sequence of orientation, staf f ing , -and involvement clarifies the^ 
lines of aup^rvision for all staff members from their first contact with 
the project. ^ 
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rR: ESTIMATING CtfSTS 
(300 Students) 



ANNUAL CTSTS 

Personnel 2 

Project Director ' 2 

Secretary to Project'T)irector 

Tutorial Supervisors 
(dhe for each 40 tutors) 

Tutors: some coibination of 
Adult Paraprofessional 
(one for each 13 students) 

and/or 
High School Students 
(one for each 7 students) 

Facilities ^ 
Project Director's Office 
Tutoring space 

Materials/Equipment 

Total Estimated Annual Cost 



Number 



.15 
.15 



Estimated Total 
Cost to Project 



250.00 



ADDITIONAL START--UP COSTS 
Personnel 

Project Director' ( June-August , 35!« tune) 
Tutor isl Supervisors (August, ""50^ time) 

Hsteri^ls/Equtpment 

total Estimated Additional Start-^p Cost 



':ii,^50.00 



T 

* 2 



See page 9 of the Project Se^^ction Guide . 



If this aalary would not be charged to project funds, enter zero. 
^ Space may be available within the district at no coatlto project. 
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PTR ORGANIZATION 



• A(^ini«trative personnel 

Project director and secretary (both 15 perpent yme) 
Tutorial supervisor's (one for each 40 tutors) 

. Instructional staff 
Tutprs 

• Seven students every t»<flr hours for each tutor \ 



\ 

^ PTR requires a 15 percent tiftie- project director and secretary and 
one tutorial supervisor for each 20 td'"30 tutors. The number of tutors 
depends on the number of students participating. A tutor can instruct 
seven children every two hours. Tutors may be either ajlult paraprofes- 
sionals or high school work-study students. Adult tutors usually work 
full-tiny; high' school tutors usually work Iwo hours a day. 

PTR is administered in the project schools by the princip^s. The 
tutorial supervisors are responsible only for the inst ructronanactivi- 
tiS^s of the tutors. The principals govern all other aspects of the 
tutors* time-ln the schools^, Principals must therefore be thoroughly 
acquainted -with PTR and strongly .supportive. This arrangement 'al,so re- 
quires that the supervisors, and principals keep in' close contact with 
each other, 

TXically, each tutorial supervisor monitors tutprs in several 
schools |»the actual number dependipg on the number of tutors in each 
building. When a aupervisor has responsibility spread over a large num- 
ber of schools, consideration should' be given to the*amount of time 
necessary for inter-school travel in deciding how many tutors the super- 
visor should monitor. 
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'Ih» %t^f naeda^ for ProgrtMd Tutorial Reading are a project 
director, tiAorial aupervisorr and tutors. A districtNpool secretary 
i% •M^gne)!^ ca needed by the direct err, generally for noWre than 13 
percent^ine. ' ... \ 

The- director recruits and hirea the rial superviaor and tutora. 
As the title auggeats, the supervisor monitora the tutora ,aiid acta as 
project-school liaiaon agent. Tutora* trained by the directoi: and 
supervisor, instruct the students and report their progress to\ their 
teachers. 



PTR Project Director 



The project director is' most active in PTR prior to the start Of 
school and the actual tutoring. Once the project la aucceaafully 
launched,. daily mnagement of tutoring ia , delegated to^ the tutorial 
aupervi^r . 

The direcftor,^a akilled and experienced adminiatrator, muat be a 
self-starter capable of setting and attaining work goals on hia of her 
own initiative. Prior to project operation, the director ia reaponaible 
f'or vranging with principala for tutoring facilities, ordering neteri- 
ala, orienting principala and other adminiatratora, planning for parent 
orientation and participation, and training. Human relatione akilla 
and training abilitiea are indiapensable aaaeta for the PTR project di- - 
rector. 

After initial project atart-up, the director becomea prlmetily' 
an on-call conaultant and providea liaison for the project 'a. daily 
ope rat ion --Jhe director ia kept in touch with project progress through 
biweekly Meetings with the tutorial aupervisor and the director auat 
always be "Bo^easible in case problems aris^. ' i 




ir 
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PTR.Jutonial Supervisor 



The tutorial supervisor should be an experienced, certified 
professional respected in the district for both technical coiipetence 
and sensitive leadership in school activities. He or she fAjst be re- 
sponsive end open in dealing with other people while remaining firmly 
cowitted to Maintaining hi^ atandardu for project operation. As the 
liaison person between the school and the project, the supervisor must 
be able to establish rapport with school principals, clsssroom teachera, 
and tutors. * 



During the'sumer prior to project operat 
visor plsys s ssjor role in preparing for fall 

After instructfion begina, the auperviaor 
aonitoting the tutoring activitiea of as many 
each tutor follows the tutoring pro9rani8 ^xact 
be alert to difficulties tutors way be ha'ving 
duct in*service training sessions to desl with 
supervisor guides the operation of the project 
snvironMsnt by lorking closely mith each s^hoo 



ion the tutorial super- 
implementation. 

r 

8 main responaibility is 
asjW tutors, making sure 
ly. The supervi^r must 
and able to plffhM con- 
them. Finally, the 
within the regular school 
1 principal. 



PTR Tutors 



The PTR tutor My be either an adult persprofessionsl or a high' 
school t«ork-8tudy student. The baaic requirements are that the tqtor be 
covfprtable in close relationships with young children, nonjudgmerl^al , 
and respectful toward children who may not initially reapond well to 
the attention pr the proceaa involved in tutoring. Tutors must have an 
attitude of real concern about the atudenta they instruct, yet not be 
over -solicitous. The tutor playa an important modeliryg role for the 
atudenta and so is selected for his or her conacientioua industriouaness 
ss well BS wsriith and concern. ^ * 

The tutor must be able and committed to learn and follow the PTR 
tutoring procedurea without deviation. The tutor is slso responsible 
for preparing weekly student progress reports and presenting them to 



the classroom teachera. Therefore, he or ahe imjst be able to eatablish 






The basic inaterlals needed fo 
supplied tn kits by the publishers 
the regular classrooiR reading prog 
chased through the local publisher 
for eacl^ tutor. Ijiits are svsilabl 
era* basal resding series: Scott- 
Row; Ginn & Co»pkny; HoH, Rinehar 
ala ahould be ordered early in the 
tidn. ^ 



r PTR are guidebooka and .record fonas 
of the bsssl reading texts used in 
ran. The tutoring kite nay be pu|- 

8* represent stive. One kit is needed 
e for use with the following publish- 
Foresman; Houghton Mifflin; Herper & 
t, h Minston; and HacKillan. Hateri- 
siAmer prior to project liMple»enta- 



Other naterials needed are pretesta and poatteata for selection of 
project students and evaluation. Six to eight weeka should* be allowed 
for procuring teats for a September project start. ^ If the teating ia 
to be done by an external evaluator, he or ahe shooed be contacted 
before teata are purchased. 

An Alphabet Skills booklet which is contained in the PTR PIP ia 
the only remaining item usdtJ in the project. This booklet providea 
introductory material for children with no previoua kindergarten read- 
ing experience, or who lack reading readlneas akills. 



CAUTION: New baaal readers must be ordered if a school does 
not use pny of the basal readers for which tutoring 
kits are available. 
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^ Programed Tutorial Reading's facilities needs are minimal. A\ 
vacant classroq/n and a quiet> isolated cla3 3rooni^.eef;ier are acceptable 
tutoring places, thouAplacmg all tutors toi^ether inSan unoccupied 
claesroofn with adequatPpartitioned space is more favorable. The chief 
requirement is that the apace permit the tutor and childjto sit side' by 
side and provide quiet for uninterrupted focus on the t'lAoring instruc- 
tion. The tutoring location should not be so far from ihe regular, 
classroom that a great deal of time is spent going to and from theVtu- 
toring sesbions. ^Elerpentary school principals are responsible for 
^providing space and furniture.^ 4 

( No special furnituil is required for the pro3ect. Pairs of student 
desks or tables and chair^ shouTd^be provided so that the tutor and 
tutee can sit side by side. 

furnished and equipped office space is required for the projec^t 
director and secretary. In addition, a meeting room for training 
sessions must be available from time to time. 




r 
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PTR GETTING STARTED 



If your district elects to implement PTR, and your application for 
the PIP is approved, the project director will have many plaoning tasks 
to complete before training and instruction begin in the fall. The di- 
rector's role is extremely important. The same person should csrry out 
initial tasks and subsequent troubleshooting. He or ^ she should start 
in 3unc on a third-time bs^is to cvry oyt the required stsrt-up tasks 
within the ti»c frame shown in the chart facing this pqge. 



1. begins work, secures office space, ^nd familiarizes' self with 
PTR. 




3. hires externsl evaluator or designs project evaluation 



5. orders tutoring kits. 



7. trains tutorial supervisors. 
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PTR 

ADOPTION CRITERIA 



INTENTION 



Select ProgrMd Tutorial Reading only if your school district 
»t the folloMing^ project requireiwnts: , 



^-INSTRUCTION 



• Supplements regular claserooe reading. 

• Progrm are followed verbatie by tutors. 

• Occurs dally for 15 elnutee. 



^MNAGOCNT/COHMUNICATION ' ^ 

• Director enlists support of principals and tteachere. 

• Daily MnageMent of tutoring delegated to auperviaors. 

• Teechers' Judgfwnt .in student aelection critical. 



ORGANIZATION 

• 15 percent tiee director and secretary. 

^ • Jutorial supervisor for every 40 full-tiise tutors. 

• One tutor instructs seven children each two hours. 
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ADOPTION CRITERIA 

- ^ 0^ 

CAPABILITY 

Select Prograined Tutorial Reading only if . 
The following resources are available: 

PtRSONNCL 

• Project director is an effective administrator and trainer, 

• Tutorial supervisor is a certi^ed teacher, respected in the^ 
district- ' * 

• Tutors are conscientiousnparaprofessionals or high school 
students. ^ 

MATERIALS/EQUIPMENT 

• One tutoring kit for each full-time tutor and tutorial super- 
, visor.- 

FAC ill TIES 

• Quiitt secluded tutoring space. 

• Sidc-by-Ade seating of tutoi> and student. 

•* 

You can meet the schedule for getting started: 

• Project director **orking by mid-June. 

• Evaluation arrangement/s /Rede by end of June* 

• Materials inventoried and ordered by* mid-July. 

• Tutocial supervisors hired and trained by end of July. 

• Tutofinq spa<^ procured by mid-August. ^ X 

• Tutors hired and trained by mid-September. 
Siudents selected by jiid-September. 
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Ptojed.R-3 

Analysis and SetecHonl^ 






R-3 is a motivational project for all students in the seventh grade 
'designed Jb& upgrade essential reading and math skills by emphasizing 
student RepdinessT subject Relevance, and learning Reinforcement * 



Students 



All students 'in an incoming seventh grade class 
- participate in R-3 for three years, through ninth 
J grade. • ' ■ 



Staff 



R-3 staff 'consists of a project^ director , a 
secrfetarv, a curriculum resource teacher, three 
conter^ifarea teachers, and aides for each class- 
room. Regular school teachers participate during 
the year the project is operating at^their normal 
grade level. 



Student/Staff Ratio Each classroom staffed by one teacher and one 
^ aide has up to 22 stude^it^ * 



Facilities 



Classrooms for eaph teacher are required^ as well 
as an office* for t^e project director apa^secre- 
tary and a curriculum resource center/office for 
the curriculum resource teacher. R-3 classrooms 
are carpeted (to ^reduce noise), furnished with 
sasily movable tables and chairs, and decorated 
colorfully . 



Instruction Students attend three i?-3 classes daily for 

* reading, math, and social studies. R-3 utilizes 

'T.ndividualized instruction, learning contracts, 

?ames, and simulations, in addition to more 
raditional methods. Once twice a yeqr R-3 
students go on an overnight field trip which fo- 
cuses on some current curriculum content. 



•Training 



Staff members attend a twq-j^ieek workshop prior to 
project operation. Daily planning 'sessions and . 
^e^ly staff meetings are also frequently used 
Wor in-service training. v 



Scheduling ^ 




Students attend their R-3 classes as part ofx^ «'* 
their^ normal school schedules, which include 
elective courses and other required courses such 
as physical education* Tor special events of 
field trips other teachers are asked to release 
R-3 students and are of^ten invited to attend 
themselves. 



For Ml* by th« 8up«rlnUnd«nt of Document^, U.S. GororniiMnt PHntInc Oflko 
WMhinirton, D C 20462. Ptr 6*p*rt wt; wold In mU only 
\ Stock Numbor 017-Oe(M)UlS-8 
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Project R-3 is one of six projects selected as unusually auccessful 
for teaching reading and/or mathematics to underachieving students in 
low-income areas. Project Information P^kages including detailed 
guidelines for^ installing and operating these projects are available 
from the U.S. Office of Education 'to qualifyixig school districts. 
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Timothy y a^eventh grader, was really excited when asked his opinion 
^ut Project R-3 by a student reporter for the weekly school paper. 



REPORTER- What* a dif ferer^ about Project 
R-3? 



TIMOTHY: Every thij^! Firat of all we 
have carpeting and tables. And 
we get to play a lot of gsMss 
and work on contracta. ! chose 
my^ beat friend to witness the 
signing of ray contract. We 
have an aide ^ who is si ways 

^ around to help. Beat of all, 

we get to go on an overnight 
' trip! I'ra sure looking for- 
ward to that. 



REPORTER: Is there ^anything you do not 
• like about R-37 



TIMOTHY: Vtell, the teachers , aryj. aides 
viaH our parents* at hoae 
They^re not uaed to this idea. 
It waan*t too bad though, be- 
cause they talked ay parents 
into letting ae go on the ' 
oyf^rnight trip. 
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Project R-3 



•Project R73 is a notivstional program deaigned 'to upgrade eaaent'ial 
resdingoend »ath akills of Junior high school atudenta. It emphasizes 
student Readiness, sUbject Relevsnce, and learning Reinforcement in a 
laboratory environment. The entire incoming claaa of aevertth gradera ia 
involved in the project.,Aer three years, through ninth grsde. A tesch- 
Ing team of three content area teachers (reading, math, and aocial 
studiee)— the "cadre ataf f**— ataya with the project students for the 
duration of the project. Regular reading, math, and aocial atudiea 
teachera join the project ataff during the year the project ia operat- 
ing it their normal grade level. ^ 

The R-3 curriculum integratea reading, math, and aocial studiea in 
sgch a way that akilla learned in one claaa are practiced and reinforced 

^ in another. One basic premiae of R-3 la that atudenta learn only when 
they are motivated. The ataff la therefore encouraged to teach eclecti- 
cally, using instructional techniqgea auch aa contracta, gamea, and aim- 
ylationa to motivata students and associate learning in school with 
real -world ^situationa. Individual and smtfll group instruction ia pro- 
motllS by 'continual uae of diagnoaia and preacription', inaurtng that 
students approach assignmenta at levela compatible with their developed 

' abilitiea. 

; . ' -t % 

Once or twice during each school ^ar, project atudenta participate 
in an overnight field trip— called "intenaive involvement"— that focuses 
on an extended cleaaroom game or aimulat ion with apecific problema to be 
solved. These intensive involvement trips submerge the students In the 
situations needing resolution and are often the culmination of weeka of 
preparatory claaawork. Nonproject ataff and parenta are alao usually 
invited on the tripa, a. practice which builds aupport for Project R-3 
throughout the achool and K^ommunity. 

The teacher-to-student ratio in R-3 claaaea ia no more than one to 
22, and a paraprof eaaional aide la assigned to each project claaaroom. 
The lower teacher -atudent ratio and the three-year involvement of the 
atudenta enhance project cotSeaion and reinforce ita other motivational 
aspecta. 



Project Origin 

Project R-3 waa begun in San Jose, California, in 1967. It has 
Yince been replicated in seversl other school^ districts acroaa the 
country. ' 




Project R-3 involves an ent ire ^incoming junior high class of 
seventh graders in- a three-year program m reading, math, and social 
studies. 

R-3 interweaves many innovative instructional approaches, such 
as contracts, diagnostic/prescriptive teaching, gafnes, and simulations, 
among traditional teaching procedures in order to motivate students 
toward higher achievement m basic skills. These techniques, individual 
attention, and the close coordination between projects teachers provide 
students with a new perception of the relation between academic activi- 
ties and the world outside the school walls. n 

Junior high reading, math, and social studies classrooms are color- 
fully and attractively redesigned as learning labs for Project R-3. 
Students attend one class each m reading, math, and social studies (in 
addition to other school subjects) and are placed into heterogeneous 
groups of about 20 for the R-3 classes. During their three daily pro- 
ject class periods, they may work alone, in small groups, or as a unit. 
A paraprof essional aide helps each project teacher, allowing a large 
amount of individyal diagnosis and prescription for each student. During 
their nonprojeot time each day, students participate m classes such as 
'science and physical education to round out their schdol programs. 



Each R-3 teacher instructs four or five class periods a day of 
reading, nath, or social studies. A common preparation period is re- 
aerved for Joint planning vUth the pther' project teachers in the same 
content area. The curriculum resource teacher and, in the second and 
third project years, the cadre staff often act as team leaders in this 
group prlanning, 8up^)lementing the training teachers rec^ve in working 
aa a team, an uncommon and new experience for teachers accustomed to 
self-contained claaaroom teaching. In their weekly total staff meet- 
ings, teachers carefxilly integrate their Subject areas and teaching 
strategies so students will experience cohesion and relevance in their 
learning activities. This coordination among R-3 teachers allows skills 
introduce4 in one subject area to be practiced and reinforced in others. 
The curriculum resource teacher enhances' this coordinated approach by 
informing each. eU)ject are^~ team of what the others are planning. Read- 
ing, BBth,' and .social studies are thus woven into -an interdisc^linary 
curriculum design that motivates and reinforces learning and connects 
school to th^ real world teeyond the classroom. The intensive involve- 
ment field trip for two or three days away from the school isT^signed 
both to be a culmination of previous project cla^work and to bring 
students, teachers, sod aides to closer *<orking"Telat^on8hips. I 

To bring about the unified nature of the R-3 content and method, 
liore than just cooperative planning is needed. Such instructional 
techniques as studer>t learning contracts, diagnostic-prescriptive * 
teaching, simulatlotw, and gaming are gradually introduced to R-3 
teachers, yho incorporate them into their instructional activities as 
soon and aa- often as the^ / eel comforta'ble using them. Individual and, 
sviall group instruction is* supplemented and reinforced by^ these alter- 
nate techniques and t^irough the use of a. variety of commercial and 
project-made materials selected to accomodate the individual differ- 
ences in ability and learning style among students. Finally, R-3 
teachers and aides visit students * homes twice each year to encourage 
parent involvement and rbinf orcMient of learning. 
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Project R-3 requires an open and democratic typge of management 
interwoven with close communication among all persons associated with 
the project. The management of Project R-3 18 the responsibility of the 
project director, although some management tafeks are delegated to the' 
curriculum resource teacher or shared with the building principal. The' 
project director provides overall leadership for R-3 by setting the tone 
for the project, supervising ar>d evaluating project staff, giving jadmirr^ 
iatrative support, and carrying on project relations with the rest of 
the school and with the community. Upon appointment, the director es- 
tablishes communication immediately with the school principal, who works 
closely wath the project director^ mali^in^ sure ^the' project interfaces 
awioothly with the rest of the school and the community. 

The most crucial ta»k for the project (i{rec tor prior to project 
operation is to enlist t^e comoiitrafefit and support of the principal. 

ince R-3 is carried on within the pLincipal ' s normal jurisdiction ^nd 
because the principal yields to thfeTprojecl director Tesponsibili ty foj^ 
training, SLpervision, and inform^ evaluation of jfert of the school's 
regular staff, R-3 ' s success is greatly influenced by the rapport the 
director can establish with the principal. The practices of chatting 
daily with the school principal ^out the plans of R-3, and'gettlngr 
principal approval of project cpmlniynications to parents and student;s 
and of material purchases, help the project director get the pfincip&l 
involved supportively. 



Internal pfcject management falls into two functional categories/ 
The project dire^^tor monitors a«d supervises the instructional-^tivi- 
ties of thejjroject teachers, often garnering topics for in-service 
training fro« the weekly visits he or she makes to each project class- 
room and from daily common preparation meetings. The director's other 
management function (along with the curriculum resource teacher) is as 
facilitator for project activities, such as the intensive involvement 
,f^eld trips and the home visits^ which project staff conduct twice each 
year. 

It is of paramount 'importance for thg project director to take 
^reat care to include project staff as fully as possible in decision- 
making. This involvement helps both to make the project operate more 
amoothly and to maintain high staff ;norale. 

The attitudes of nonproject teachers in the school are* important 
to the success of R-3, as they will be called on occasionally to release 
project studifents from classes for. such activities a^ field Trips, or to 
join project activities themselves. They may also be participating in 
the second or third years of the project. Therefore, effective communi- 
cation and coordination with nonproject teachers is a crucial aspect of 
project managemept. The project director, reinforced by the principal, 
/ must set the atmosphere for positive project relations with^nonproje^ct 
. teachers from the ^t set by informing^them of the goals of R-3 ^d 
pointing out the benefits that should accrue to the whole school as a* 
result of jproject success. 



J 
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R.3: ESTIMATING COSTS 
(Nine classrooiiw, 265^330 students) 

Number 



ANNUAL COSTS 

Personnel 2 
.Proj^ Director' 2, 
Proj©^ Secretary ' 2 
JCurricuIuw Resource Tether 
Cadre Staff Teachers 
Instructional Aides 
Training. Stipend for 9 
' Teachers and 9 Aides (one week) 

3 

Facilities « 
Project Oireclor's Office 
Curriculuw Resource Centers 
Classrooms ^ • 



Materials/Equipment 



I 
1 

I 
3 
9 
18 



Other 

Field Trip, Parent Involvement 
Total Estimated Annual Cost 
ADOMIONAL START-UP COSTS ^ ' 
Personnel 

Project Director (-May-August, full time) 
Curriculum Resource Teacher (July, August) 

Facilities ^ 

Classroom carpeting, 9 
non-standard tables 

Materials/Equipment 

Total •Estimated Additional Start-up Cost 



Estimated Total 
Cg^t to Project 

\ 



7,360 >00 



io,ooo.oo 



3,^73.00 




iSee page 9 of the Project Selection Guide . / 
Twelve-month year. 

Space may be "available within the districjt at no cost to project 

' Start up costs recur fot «ix new classr^ma per year during the 
second and third years. 
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R-3 ORGANIZATION 

• Aailnlitntive personnel 

Project director, secretary, curriculum resource teacher 

• Instructionsl staff 

Three cedre staff teachers 

Ncn-oad^e stsff teachers 

One instri^tional aide per teacher 

• 330 students with nine teschers, five class periods per day 



Project fM requires a full-time project director and secretary. 
A full-time curriculum resource teacher provides support and materials 
for the classroom teschers. Content area teacher teams include one 
cadre staff teShcr and regular school staff teachers. Each teacher 
is assisted by an instructional aide. 

All Incoming seventh graders are enrolled in the project, and nd 
dasa W more than t2 Stunts. 

The project director and the curriculum resource^ teacher work 
closely with the instructional staff to provide as much logistical sup- 
port and assistsnce ss necessary. The director performs project -school 
liaison duties and maintsihs close communication with the sch- 
pel. TKe. curriculum resource teacher supplies teachers with 
demonstrates new techniques snd equipment, coordinates the 
teams, and develops in-service training units. 

The content area teacher teams^meet daily f^r planning and sharing 
ideas. The resource teacher often attends these mo^^ings to make sug- 
gestions, act as moderator, snd coordinate instructional plans across 
te«ns. The entire staff, including aides wha ha>^ many instruc- 
tional duties and are not merely clerks, meet with the director once 
a week. The director frequently uses the staff meetings to discuss 
points or issues observed in his or b/t visits to project classrooms. 



1 'princi- 
terisls, 
tent area 
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l\m R-3 rtaff canprises • full-tifie project director and secretary, 
tssehsrs, instructional aidsa, and a curribulun resource teacher. 

Project R-3 can be successful only to the extent it is stsffed'by 
^ ^xJWicsted end skilled personnel. The project director must be experi- 
/ snced in stiff development «kJ have both teaching and administrative 
experience. The curricuLuw resource teacher must be skilled in games 
ml alaulstionsy developing curricultjm, and presenting new materials 
md ideas to staff. Project teachers have subject matter expertise^^and 
are confident of their abilities to master new techniques. Fina^ffyT 
instructions! aidea, representative of the student populationy^erve 
as assistants to teachers and students.' ' 



R-3 Project Director' 



The full-time Project R-3 director carries complete responsibility 
foe project implcroentstion and management. The, person who assumes the 
director ahip should be resoucceful and aelf-niotivated, experienced in 
teaching, stsff development, ar^ administration, and capable of estsb- 
^ ll/shing snd maintaining effective relationships. The^ director must be , 
" coiiiiitted to high standards, and enthusiastic about the goals and meth- 
\ ode of* Project R"-?. It is mandatory that the^ director be someone well 
eatabliahed and respected in the district, for the director's prior 
reputstion will have a major impact on how the project is received, 

/Appointed iinmedistely upon the district's reception of propdsal 
app-roval, the project director spends the spring and summer prior to 
project operation acquainting the district' and participating school . 
atsff with R-3, 'arranging for project space and materials, selecting \ 
project staff with the principal, orienting the curriculum resource V 
teacher, 'and preparing /or the intensive staff training and parent 
volvement programs. From the inception, the district must grant the 
project director the authority and mearts to accomplish these tasks 
that bear so directly on prfject success. 

During the «hool year, the dirWtor continues to manage project 
iV logistics and to keep the project favorably visible. He or she keeps in 
constant contact with the project classrooms by holding stsff meetings 
each week and visiting cla^rooms at least once, a month. The director 
oversees the >«rk of the curriculum resource teacher and prepares and 
conducts the in-acprtCTl raining program with the curriculum resource 
teacher ae- needed/ Through daily conversations with the project school 
principsl, ttM director maintains open and close coiperation with the 
reat of the 5t>oo1's programs. The director promotes parent awareness 
and involvemsot through dinner-meetings at the school, home visits by 
the teaching staff twice yearly, and trips for parents to visit field 
trip sites prior to the Intensive Involvement trip. 
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^ 0^ the year approaches, projaot evaluation and planning 
for the next fear become primary concerns of the director. "Included in' 
theee planning activities are the enlistment of tochers for the next 
achool year and ,the aoliciting of funds for work updating or reviaing * 
curricular aateriala during the summer. 




R-3 Teachere 



Teachers for Project R-3 are recruited from the existing school 
ataff to the extent' possible. The participating teachers should hfive 
aeveral years of experience so they are mature, confident of their 
abilities, and well organized in planning and instruction. In addi- 
tion, R-3 teachers are typically warm, supportive indivi(Juals who are 
inclined toward innovation and teamwork. 

• » 

In many respects, teaching duties in Project R-3 will remain as 
they have been. As the project progresses, however, new instructional 
techniques and ways of interacting with .students will be introduced. 
R-3 teachers, are e)*pected to incorporate these new techniques into 
their classes only as rapidly aa they feel comfortable with them, but 
they definitely are expected to use them. Perhaps the greatest change 
ir» ^ftyle for participating teachers involves the^ cooperation and 
teamwork necessary to integrate the reading, math, and social studies 
curriculum. 

One teacher in each of the three content areas is hired aa part of 
the cadre staff. This group of three teachers stays with the project 
stydents throughout theii; three-year involvement. In addition to normal 
teaching AjtieC in the project, these teachers assume some responsibil- 
ity for introducing incoming regular staff teachers to the project goals 
and methods during the second and third years. They are expected to 
become expert in the instructional techniques used in R-3 and ^o estab- 
lish special enduring relationahips with project students. 
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R-»3 Instructional Aides 



The instructional aide^ are vital assets to the R-3 classroom. 
Thcir^major responsibilities are assisting teachers in the planning 
and menagetneQt of student activities and assisting students with their 
assignments. Aides perform clerical duties such as preparing game 
boards and bullfetin boards, correcting papers, and running audio-visual 
equipment. However, t^e majority of their time is spent moving around 
the classroom helping students with individual and small -group work. 
The aides must therefore have competence in the subject area for which 
they've b#bn selected. As a general rule aides must have a high school 
diploma or its equivalent. % 

r ' • * ' 

Instructipnal aides are expected to fill many of the same roles as 
tjachers. They must learn how to operat*e as team members and are ex- 
pected to. attend af^d be actively involved in all in-service m^tings. 
During tiome visit week, the aides play a'pivotal role ip the project. 
Since many of them Mme from the same community as the students, they 



often pave, the way 



effective parent-te 



munication. 




jDiriculum resource teacher plays a sljpport role^^or^e R-3 
lal Itaff 



instn^tional %taff and the project director.' Responsible directly "tp 
project director jj^e or she is a certified teaifner with a strong ^ 
ground in junior "Tiigh curriculum development. The resojurce teachex 
frequently conducts' in-service training sessions for the project class^ 
room teachers. Occasionally, the project director may call on thS* 
resource teacher to handle administrative tasks^ such as e)tplainihg th"e 
project to vis'itors. t 




The major rAponsibilities of the curriculum resource teachers are 
to ^ep abreast of current curriculum ideas and materials, to relay rel- 
evant information to the teachers, and to coordinate gaming/simulation 
*:_tivitifes among th^ three tcan^p. Frequent conversations with publlsh- 
pepresentatives, attendance at "Workshops, summer' revisions tt 'th^» 
artd simulations, and demonstrations of equipment and techniques 
to keep the curriculum resource teacher abreast of new materials 
and ideas. At teachers' component meetings the curriculum resource % 
teacher 'suggests activities (iceeping within the philosophy of R-3) which 
seem to fit into the lessons teachers plan. - The curriculum reaoijjrce 
teacher doesn't always play a leadership role during the component meet- 
19s, but acts as a catalyst for new ideas that will mptivate children. 



> 
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The heterogeneous grouping or students' in Project R-3 requires 
that' a wide selection or materials appropriate to varying grade levels 
be available. A wealth or commercial materials and equipment is pur- 
chased and distributed among the reading, math, and social studies teams. 
These materials are selected-by "the project-designated teachers prior 
to .the summer vacation and are purchased over the summer and throughput 
th^ year. ' . ' * 

Other materials used in Project R-3 are the games and simulations 
developed at' the originating site. These materials are included" m the 
PIP ror teacher use. Early in the project year, the curriculum resource 
teacher jftatches the games and simulations to the skill objectives. Thfey 
are either adopted as is or adapted by the teacher teams. 

Classroom textbooks used as part or the regular school curriculum 
are incor'^orated into the R-3 program. These books are purchased b>t the 
school and are supplemented by the games and simulations, conjmercial ma- 
teriaia, ^pd tpacher-made contracts. In addition to supplying classroom 
textwP^s^ the school also provides basic classroom equipment and sup- 
plies, ^ * 
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Because teachers in Project R-3 utilize learning centers ^nd a 
variety of games, simulajt ions , and commeroial materials, and since Space 
IS often rearranged to accommodate large and small group activities, 
teachers do not share classrooms. It is assumed that classrooms are 
already provided for each of the school's existing teachers associated 
with the project. In addition, the project cequires a starjdard class- 
room for each cadre staff teacher, a meeting room, and fully equipped 
offices for the project director, secretary, and curriculum resdur-ce 
'teacher. If additional spacfe for these personnel is not available m 
the school building, temporary classrooms and offices near the other 
R-3 classrooms must be installed. 

Project R-3 employs oMaboratory-type classroom environment /.hat is 
highly flexible, attractive, and readily adaptable to the use or games 
and a variety of other activities. The project therefore fur^shes each 
classroom with hexagonal tables, chairs, and carpetirrg to enhlnce flexi- 
bility and reduce noise. As the project moves on to the nex/grade 
level, classrooms for incoming project teachers ane also refurbished, 
eventually each seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade classroom is rede- 
signed to create a laboratory-type environment. 
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R-3 GETTING STARTED 



If your district elects to implement and your application for 

the PIP is approved, the project director will have many planning tasks 
to complete before training and instruction begin in the fall. The di- 
rector's role extremely important. The same person should carry out 
initial tasks and subsequent troubleshooting. He or she should start 
in May on a full-time basis to carry out the required start-up tasks 
within the time frane shown on the chart facing this page. 




1. begins work, secures office space, and familiarizes self with 
prbjcpt. . > 




5. surveys available materials, equipment, and facilities 



7. .arranges with principal for space. 




9. trains the curriculum resource teacher, who begins in July. 




11. assists the principal withr scheduling teachers and students. 
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Project R-3 
ADOPTION CRITERIA 

INTENTION ^ 

Select Project R-3 only if your school district can meet the fol-r 
lowing requirenente J 

INSTRUCTION ^ 

• involves an entire eeventh-grede class in a three-year program 
(through grade nine) in reading, Math, and social studies. 

• Students are grouped into heterogeneous groups of 20-22 stu- 
dents* 

• Ganea, sluulations, learning contracts, and individualized 
inetruction are incorporated into the regular curriculuw. 

• Tikes plsce in a laboratory -type classroom setting. 

HANAGCHCNT/COHMJNICATION 

• Is a full-tijue, conplex responsibil^y. 

• Entails extensive principsl support. 

• Involves extensive parent involvement. 

ORCANIZATIOfi^ ♦ 

• Full-tiiBC project director, secretary, and curxiculun resource 
teacher. 

• Three teaeis of teachers, one in each content area. 

• Msximum of 22 students per class. 



I 
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Project R-3 
ADOPTION CRITERIA 

CAPABILITY 



J 



Select Project R-3 only if 

The following resources are available; 
PERSONNEL 

w 

: Project director 13 an experienced teacher with administra- 
tive and teaching experience and an effective planner. 

• Teachers are experienced and open to innovation. 

• Instructional aides are competent m reading, math, or social 
studies. 

^ • Perspnnel are supportive, warm, and responsive with students. 

f 

MATERIALS/EQUIPMENT 

• l^ide variety of conimercial naterials for varying ability 
levels and learning style is 'selected. ^ 

• Include games, simulations, and contracts which nujst be adopted 
% ^ or adapted. ^ 

FACILITIES 

• Office space for the. project director, secretary, and curriculum 
resou^ce teacher. 

• Carpeting, table, and chairs for each clessrooii. 

• Classrooms for each R-3 teacher. 

J 

You can meet the schedule for getting started: ^ 
^ Project director working by, early May. 



• 



• School staff «nd parents oriented by mid-June. 

• Materials/equipment/classroom furniture ordered by «id-3uly. 

• Staff selected by end of July. 

• Stugents grouped and scheduled by end of August. 
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